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The last century was far from being a brilliant one, com- 
pared with either the preceding or our own nineteenth. It 
was a time of transition and preparation; not brilliant, only 
because the forces of the old order had spent themselves, 
while the new ones had not yet acquired strength and direc- 
tion. No voice is heard commanding and distinct, because 
of the Babel of conflicting cries. At the best, it is the wild 
confusion of the startled flock fluttering upward in many 
directions, till something draw them to a common point. 
We may cail it the seed-time of the present century, or 
perhaps may better liken it to a laboratory, where various 
elements are acting and reacting upon each other, to result 
at last in some curious or useful compound. It was a time 
of reaction against the creed-making so prevalent in the sev- 
enteenth century. In politics, there was a lull. The civil 
relations of Catholic and Protestant had been finally ad- 
justed,— on the continent by the Thirty Years’ War, closing 
in the middle of that previous century; and in England, 
though perhaps less definitely, by the Revolution, forty 
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years later. In politics, there was a certain lull; but not so 
in theology and philosophy, for discussion of these latter 
must ever precede political reform. “1517 must always pre- 
cede 1688.” The eighteenth century, even more than our 
own, was an age of questioning and speculation. The reac- 
tion had come from the symbol-making of the century before. 
The method of the time was intensely rationalistic. The 
deistic controversy was, in form at least, on both sides, an 
appeal to reason. Christianity itself, says one, seemed made 
for nothing else but to be proved. 

Into this age of questioning and debate, on the 24th of 
March, 1733, at Fieldhead, near Leeds, England, a boy was 
born, who, by the brightness of his mind and the singular 
integrity of his life, was to make a deep impression on his 
times. Coming of a long-lived race (his father living to be 
seventy-nine years old, and his grandfather eighty-five), he 
was himself to reach the allotted threescore and ten, and 
to crown a life of ceaseless activity with a serene old age. 
It was Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, and the 
father (it is hardly too much to say) of modern chemistry ; 
who also, a few years later, was to keep the religious and 
political worlds of England in a ferment by the earnestness 
and pertinacity of his inquiries. 

His father, Jonas Priestley, like his grandfather, was en- 
gaged in the making of woollen cloth. He was unable to 
afford his children, of whom he had eight others, three sons 
and five daughters, any particular advantages. The mother 
died when Joseph was about six years old; and of her, he 
says, he could remember but little. She taught him faith- 
fully the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, from which he was 
one day to depart so widely, and at four years he could 
repeat it without missing a word. “ When about six and a 
half,” his brother Timothy says, “ he would now and then 
ask me to kneel down with him while he prayed.” One 
event, apparently trivial, may have had not a little to do 
with his life-long integrity and nice sense of honor. His 
mother saw him playing with a pin, and asked him where 
he had found it. On his saying, “ At his uncle’s,” near by, 
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she made him carry it back. “No doubt,” he remarks, “ to 
impress my mind, as it could not fail to do, with a clear. idea 
of the distinction of property.” 

Very early did the scientific taste betray itself. We find 
him, at eleven years of age, experimenting with spiders,— 
putting them into bottles, to see how long they would live 
without fresh air. Fit prophecy, this, of those later discov- 
eries in pneumatic chemistry, which were to win him such 
renown. 

When nine years old, his father’s sister adopted him, being 
childless herself, and for more than twenty years, and till 
her death, was like an own mother to him. She placed him 
at school, where began those solid acquisitions which were 
never to cease while life continued. Many authors on 
religious subjects, the common Latin writers, the elements 
of Greek and Hebrew, were rapidly mastered. In an inter- 
val of ill-health, when his aunt’s cherished plan for having 
him prepare for the ministry had to be suspended, and he 
was thinking of commercial life, he acquired for this pur- 
pose French, Italian, and “ High Dutch,” without a master, 
in the first and last translating and writing letters for an 
uncle, who was a merchant, and who intended to place him 
in a counting-house at Lisbon. Almost everything was 
ready for the voyage, when his health grew better, and he 
resumed his plans for the ministry. 

Brought up in a somewhat darker view of religion, and 
doubting at times whether he should live long, he suffered 
much from religious depression. Not being able to satisfy 
himself that he had attained the prescribed experience, “I 
felt,” he says, “ occasionally such distress of mind as it is not 
in my power to describe, and which I still look back upon 
with terror....In that state of mind, I remember reading 
the account of ‘the man in the iron cage,’ in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with the greatest perturbation.” In later life, he 
looked back upon these soul trials with the sense that they 
may have led him into thinking habitually of God and the 
future state ; but the remembrance of them certainly deep- 
ened his grateful appreciation of more rational views of 
religion. 
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During the next few years, till he was about twenty-two, 
he studied geometry, algebra, and other branches of mathe- 
matics, a Latin work on natural philosophy, Watts’ Logie, 
and Locke On the Understanding, improved his Hebrew, 
and took up Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic. 

Before leaving home for the academy where he finally 
graduated as a theological student, he wished to unite with 
the dissenting church he had always attended, and his old 
minister and aunt also desired it; but the elders refused 
him, because of his doubts about original sin and its conse- 
quences. ‘Some time before,” he says, “ having no doubt of 
the truth of the doctrine, I well remember being much dis- 
tressed that I could not feel a proper repentance for the sin 
of Adam, taking it for granted that without this it could 
not be forgiven me.” 

Already his outlook was broadening, and during his three 
years at the Academy of Daventry, which (reversing the 
modern tendency in nomenclature) seems to have been vir- 
tually a college, he laid the foundation, certainly, of much 
of his later thought in theology and philosophy. ,Here he 
became a believer in the doctrine of necessity, which in 
after years, he says, gave him great comfort and satisfaction, 
as, certainly, it did not interfere with the marked person- 
ality and tireless activity of the man. His discussions with 
both teachers and students, and his speculations, did not 
prevent other solid work. With his room-mate, he read 
every day ten folio pages in some Greek author, and gen- 
erally a Greek play each week besides. “ All the time I was 
at the academy,” he says, “I never lost sight of the great 
object of my studies, which was the duties of a Christian 
minister ; and there it was that I laid the general plan which 
I have executed since.” An inherited impediment in his 
speech much impaired his pulpit prospects. “However,” he 
says, “like Paul’s ‘thorn in the flesh,’ I hope it has not been 
without its use.” Perhaps it was this fact, as well as a 
positive fondness for natural science, that led him to culti- 
vate the latter so assiduously; in all his settlements as a 
minister, and to his last days in America, pursuing his 
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researches and experiments along with his inquiries in other 
directions. 

His first pulpit was at Needham, in the eastern part of 
England. Here he remained three years, studying, experi- 
menting, writing on many topics, and teaching, but not very 
comfortable, we fancy, from the theological bitterness his 
views seem to have engendered toward him. Next we find 
him at Nantwich, in Cheshire, preaching, but especially 
teaching, for three years. His school consisted of some 
thirty boys and half a dozen young ladies. Here he taught 
from seven in the morning till four in the afternoon, with 
an hour at noon for dinner; and, after school was over, he 
would go to teach in a family till seven in the evening. 
“ Being engaged in the business of a schoolmaster,” he says, 
“T made it my study to regulate it in the best manner; and 
I think I may say with truth that in no school was more 
business done, or with more satisfaction either to the master 
or the scholars, than in mine.” Here he was able to buy a 
few books and some apparatus, as an air-pump, an electrical 
machine, etc. Here, also, he learned to play on the English 
flute. He recommends the cultivation of music to all studi- 
ous persons, adding, with (we fancy) unconscious humor — 
a sense in which he seems to have been wholly lacking, 
“ And it will be better for them if, like myself, they should 
have no fine ear or exquisite taste, as by this means they 
will be more easily pleased, and be less apt to be offended 
when the performances they hear are but indifferent.” 

In 1761, he removed to Warrington, still to teach; and 
here he married, his wife proving, for more than thirty 
years, and till her death in America, a most loving and help- 
ful companion. His labors were still abundant and fruitful. 
Visiting London, he met Dr. Franklin; and this seems to 
have given a new impetus to his scientific studies. His 
wife’s ill-health, and a very scanty support, made him will- 
ing to accept, in 1767, an invitation to take charge of a 
congregation at Leeds, in Yorkshire, not far from his place 
of birth. 

His life here was a happy one, with a liberal and harmo- 
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nious flock. He resumed his theological investigations, and, 
already Arminian and Arian in his views, became a thor- 
ough Socinian. He wrote a good deal, controversially and 
otherwise, and on matters of worship and practice. In nat- 
ural science, he became much interested in electricity and 
in the composition of air; and, living near a brewery, he 
found large quantities of carbonic acid gas ready to his hand 
for his experiments. Step by step, the time was drawing 
near for the great discovery which was to immortalize him. 
In 1772, he published his first work on air, and the next 
year a paper on Different Kinds of Air gained the gold 
medal of the Royal Society. His name was mefitioned for 
a position as scientific companion to Captain Cook on his 
second voyage, but religious opposition caused his rejection. 
While pursuing his study of air and gases, he was led to 
watch the curious relation between animal and vegetable 
life and their reciprocal dependence. and so was tracing 
through its beautiful round the circle of living forces. 
After six happy years at Leeds, he was induced to accept 
a position as librarian and literary companion to Lord Shel- 
burne, and in this capacity travelled on the continent. In 
Paris, he showed in a new way the courage of his con- 
victions. As before he had not shrunk from avowing un- 
popular views of Christianity, so now, where almost all his 
acquaintances were either indifferent or actually unfriendly 
to Christianity (some being professed atheists), he dared to 
be a Christian. “As 1 chose,” he says, “on all occasions to 
appear as a Christian, I was told by some of them that I was 
the only person they had ever met with, of whose under- 
standing they had any opinion, who professed to believe 
in Christianity.” On questioning them, however, he soon 
found, he says, “that they had given no proper attention to 
it, and did not know what Christianity was.” His residence 
in London at this period brought him into intimate relations 
with Dr. Franklin, and their meetings were very frequent. 
It was during his engagement with Lord Shelburne that he 
reached the climax of his discovery, commemorated by the 
beautiful statue unveiled — tardy, but poetic justice !— at 
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Birmingham, Aug. 1, 1874. On the 1st of August, 1774, he 
succeeded in separating from the oxides of silver and lead 
the “dephlogisticated air” now known as oxygen. Almost 
at the same time, the discovery was nearly or quite made by 
Scheele, of Sweden, and Lavoisier, of Paris; but to Priestley 
is accorded the fame of priority. 

In 1780, Dr. Priestley, having dissolved his connection 
with Lord Shelburne, removed to Birmingham, where he 
had the advantage of meeting some men of culture and 
scientific tastes, besides skilled workmen, who could carry 
out his plans for constructing ingenious apparatus. Here 
he was soon invited to take charge of the principal congre- 
gation of Dissenters; and, accepting the position, he con- 
tinued in it till, ten years later, he was driven from the 
town by an outburst of religious and political hatred. The 
story must be told, however briefly. The boldness of both 
his theological and his political utterances —in which, how- 
ever, he was always temperate, and in the latter sought 
only constitutional remedies for shameful wrongs like the 
Corporation and Test Acts —had at length deepened the 
animosity of the established clergy and more conservative 
politicians, and they were not unwilling to see the mob im- 
bued with a blind hatred of the man. On the 14th of July, 
1791, a number of persons in sympathy with the French 
Revolution, then in progress, met at a tavern in Birming- 
ham, to celebrate the anniversary of the taking of the Bas- 
tile. The mob collected, shouting for “Church and State,” 
broke up the meeting, gathered new frenzy from the process 
of demolition, moved to the obnoxious meeting-house, which 
was soon in flames, and on to the dwelling of Priestley. 
By a friendly warning,* he had just escaped in haste to a 
friend’s house, whence also he was compelled to flee, till 
at a sufficient distance he could feel safe, and could await 
reports of the fate of his possessions. Of this sad and 
irreparable loss, we shall have occasion to speak later; but 


* He was playing chess or backgammon with his wife wheu the alarm came. He 
was very fond of both games, aud of whist. His chess-board, substantial rather 
than elegant, is still in use at Northumberland. 
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now we must follow the sufferer in his exile thus virtually 
begun. Nearly three years, he lingered near London, hop- 
ing he might yet be able to live in England, the home he 
still loved so well, and cheered not a little by the warm 
sympathy and help of devoted friends. But not even these 
could make life longer tolerable for him, where it seemed as 
if he must either be silent, or speak under continual and 
most serious risk; and on the 7th of April, 1794, after the 
tenderest leave-takings with dearly-loved friends, some of 
whom, at least, he was never more to see in this life, he set 
sail for this Western land, still in the first flush of its hard- 
won liberty. After a brief stay in Philadelphia, he followed 
his sons, Joseph and Henry, who were making their homes 
in the young village of Northumberland. Here he gathered 
a little company of worshippers, to which, more than seventy 
years later, it was the writer’s privilege to minister for a 
time ; and here, at last, on the 6th of February, 1804, he 
passed from this earthly life. 

In this quiet village of Northumberland, among the Penn- 
sylvania hills, Priestley spent his last days, and here in 
the little cemetery his ashes are resting. The fame of the 
chemist, philosopher, divine, and politician (in the nobler 
sense of the word), lingers here to-day, and his solid integ- 
rity is illustrated in. descendants who here still bear his 
name. Material relics, too, may be seen. The Priestley 
mansion still stands, built in the substantial fashion of the 
olden time, and including the laboratory where he spent so 
many hours, and where so many of his discoveries: were 
achieved. Though its beauty has succumbed to those fell 
destroyers, the canal and the railroad, between which it is 
now stranded, it reminds one still of the well-built hospi- 
table homes of other times. One afternoon, the writer 
found himself looking over fragments of apparatus, — re- 
torts, jars, optical instruments, and the rest, and especially 
poring with increased admiration over twenty-five goodly 
volumes of remains,— the whole body of his writings would 
fill, it is estimated, nearly seventy octavo volumes,— and 
the thought has come to tell of what was found there, not 
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of Priestley, the scientist,— for his scientific writings were 
not there included,—but of Priestley, the divine and poli- 
tician. 

Six years ago, the chemists of America met at Northum- 
berland to commemorate, on the Ist of August, the cente- 
nary of Priestley’s discovery of oxygen. Various and most 
interesting were the relics of his apparatus which were ex- 
hibited, whether brought by parties into whose hands they 
had fallen or reverently preserved there as heirlooms by the 
great man’s descendants; and in general, it may be said, it 
is as a philosopher of nature that he is popularly known and 
praised. But, in truth, much and successfully as he investi- 
gated nature, he seems ever to have regarded this work as 
his recreation,—his avocation, and not his vocation. His 
real, serious calling and life-work he considered to be that 
of minister and philanthropist, and student of theological, 
moral, and political science. These it was,— his heresies in 
theology, and perhaps still more in politics, —and not the 
fame of his scientific discoveries, that drove him into exile. 
It is not then of Priestley, the scientist, justly famed as he 
was in that direction, but of Priestley, the scholar, that I 
am now to write. 

A most versatile scholar he was: not simply a volumi- 
nous writer,— these twenty-five volumes of his non-scientific 
works bear abundant witness that he was that,— but a writer 
and thinker on almost every topic which could interest a 
thoughtful mind or a well-wisher of his race; and, if it is 
too much to say of him, as it probably would be of every 
such scholar, that he touched everything with success, the 
astonishment is that he wrote with such grasp and such 
learning on so many and so diverse subjects. His eye swept 
the horizon of the knowledge of his age, and at times, by 
some happy refraction, even caught glimpses of things that 
lay below in the yet unrisen future. If in science he anti- 
cipated the correlation of animal and vegetable life, and 
experimented on the now vexed question of spontaneous 
generation, I have heard also from an English admirer that 
German scholars of to-day have been surprised to find some 

2 
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positions of recent Biblical scholarship hinted at, at least, in 
his writings. It is true that he held some positions now 
obsolete (as, in this field, the autheaticity of Daniel); but it 
cannot be doubted that, on the whole, he was superior to the 
scholarship of his times. Perhaps a glance at the subjects 
discussed in these volumes may be of interest to the reader. 
As we proceed, we shall be in doubt which most to admire, 
—the patience, the learning, or the versatility of the author. 

Vol. I. (itself two large volumes) comprises his memoirs, 
largely by his own hand, and his correspondence; the latter 
including letters to or from Price, Belsham, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Condorcet, and other celebrities. Condorcet begins his 
letter: “Sir, and most illustrious Associate,— The Academy 
of Sciences [at Paris] have charged me to express the grief 
with which they are penetrated at the recital of the perse- 
cution of which you have been lately the victim.” (The 
Royal Society ofEngland preserved a discreet. silence.) 
Jefferson writes, on hearing of Dr. Priestley’s recovery from 
dangerous illness in America: “ Yours is one of the few 
lives precious to mankind, and for the continuance of which 
every thinking man is solicitous. Bigots may be an excep- - 
tion.” Franklin’s letters are full of the American Revo- 
lution, with which Priestley was, of course, in complete 
sympathy. 

One is tempted to make many extracts from Priestley’s 
own letters, but one or two must suffice. Writing from the 
continent (Lisle, Aug. 26, 1774), he observes, showing how 
surprisingly recent in its origin is one of the most common- 
place of our conveniences: “ All the better sort of people, 
men as well as women, when they walk out in the sun or the 
rain, hold an umbrella in their hands, and sometimes one 
of them will serve for two persons.... They would by no 
means do in the streets of London or any crowded place, for 
they necessarily take up a good deal of room.” On reach- 
ing New York, he writes of the voyage: “ The confinement 
of the ship would not have been disagreeable, if I could 
have written with convenience; but I could do little more 
than read. I read the whole of the Greek Testament, and 
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the Hebrew Bible as far as the First Book of Samuel, and I 
think with more satisfaction than ever. I also read through 
Hartley’s second volume; and for amusement I had sev- 
eral books of voyages, and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, which 
I read through. I always admired his Latin versification. 
If I had [had] a Virgil, I should have read him through, 
too. I read a good deal of Buchanan’s poems, and some of 
Petrarch’s De Remediis, and Erasmus’ Dialogues, also Peter 
Pindar’s poems. ... The second volume [of Hartley] I had 
on the ship was an odd volume of the set that was destroyed 
in the riot.”* (We may observe, in passing, that Priestley’s 
thought had been much shaped and colored by his early 
study of Hartley’s system.) We can think of nothing to 
compare with this literary voracity but Macaulay’s account 
of his reading on his voyage to India. All through his life, 
indeed, Priestley seems to have devoured and digested books 
at an astonishing speed. In his diary for@1755, while a stu- 
dent at the academy at the age of twenty-two, he records 
as “ business done in November”: “ Abernethy’s Practzcal 
Sermons; Job, in Hebrew and Septuagint; Euclid, books 
eleven and twelve, slightly; Boerhaave’s Theory of Chemistry, 
a good part of volume first; Rowning’s Philosophy, half of 
volume first; Francis’ Horace’s Odes, four books; Univer- 
sal History, part of volume third; Jewish Antiquities ; His- 
tory of the Council of Trent, to page 133; Anson’s Voyage, 
by Walter; four plays of Shakspere.” 

We next come to Institutes of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion, and other kindred papers. In this volume, the appeal 
to “Candid Professors of Christianity” on several topics, 
including “ The Use of Reason in Matters of Religion,” re- 
minds us of what we especially need to remember to-day, 
and what our author’s Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever 
so well illustrate: that it is only a reasoning Christianity 
—one, we mean, that is not afraid to reason — which, 


*One of Priestley’s fellow-passengers had abandoned the Church of England and 
with it all religious interest, but was so impressed by his conversations with Priestley 
while on ship-board that he became an earnest Unitarian; and two daughters, who 
relate thé incident, are still among the handful of worshippers in the little church 
at Northuinberland. 
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without, of course, ignoring the affectional side of all true 
religion, can with any propriety appeal to those who think 
they have reasoned themselves out of all religion. 

The next two volumes deal with knotty questions of 
mental philosophy,—the nature of matter and spirit, the 
theories of Reid and others. We are reminded by-them of 
two surprises as to the views of Priestley,— that he was a 
necessarian and also a materialist, the latter in the sense, at 
least, that spirit is not independent of matter. If, however, 
he anticipates the modern physiologists in saying, ‘ Think- 
ing is the result of a modification of it” [matter], it seems 
to be in part at least from that profound reverence for the 
mysteries of matter to which his scientific studies had led 
him. At all events, he seems to have made a future life 
dependent on the resurrection of the body. 

The next six volumes contain, in addition to some the- 
ological papers, matters chiefly historical. Here we find 
an elaborate History of the Vorruptions of Christianity, with 
the motto, * Didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? 
Whence, then, hath it tares?” Also a History of Early 
Opinions concerning Jesus Christ (containing, I understand, 
some eighteen hundred quotations from the Fathers), and 
a detailed and learned General History of the Christian 
Church. 

The next four volumes comprise notes on the whole Bible, 
with paraphrases of many important passages,— a life-work 
in itself, one would almost think. 

Volumes XV. and XVI. comprise discourses given, some 
in England and others in Philadelphia. Among the former 
are two of special interest, one of them on the slave-trade, 
exposing also the horrors of slavery itself, as injuring not 
the slave only, but the master as well. The other discourse 
is on “ The Duty of Forgiveness of Injuries,” written just 
after the riot at Birmingham, when the mob, incited, or at 
any rate tacitly encouraged, by the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, sacked his house, destroying valuable apparatus, some 
of it constructed with painful care and ingenuity by his own 
hands or under his direction ; books carefully chosen, with 
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passages marked to be restudied or cited ;* and manuscripts 
beyond all value, the labor of years, and never to be com- 
pletely reproduced. Private letters of friendship, which not 
even his executors were to see, were carried off by an in- 
decent and brutal mob. Here perished a large part of his 
notes on the Bible, which he afterwards with infinite pa- 
tience recomposed, as well as he could, in his American 
home. Yet of these injuries he could write to his congre- 
gation (in a sermon which it was not considered safe for 
him to return to Birmingham to deliver), after words of 
forgiveness, “‘ Let us who are sufferers be careful to indulge 
no spirit of resentment or revenge, but take patiently the 
spoiling of our goods, and rejoice that we suffer not for 
evil-doing, but for righteousness’ sake.” One more of 
these sermons deserves mention,—on the Corporation and 
Test Acts, those stumbling-blocks, whose removal was to 
be one step forward in the march of civil and religious 
liberty. 

The next volume may be described as a calm discussion 
of the objections brought against Christianity, and of the 
temper of unbelievers. It comprises Observations 8n the In- 
crease of Infidelity ; Letters to Volney ; A Comparison of the 
Institutes of Moses with those of the Hindoos and other An- 
cient Nations ; with an examination of the ancient philoso- 
phers, and other kindred matter. 

Volume XVIII. and part of Volume XIX. are largely 
controversial. Though one would hardly think it from the 
mild expression of the Stuart portrait, Priestley dearly 
loved a controversy, not for its own sake, nor for the bitter- 
ness of it, though (as in his correspondence with Gibbon) 
he could say pretty sharp things, but because he loved truth 
above all things; and, believing most firmly that his opinions 
were true, he feared no adversary. His mind rushed to an 
argument like a war-horse to battle; and, if the foeman was 





*Those who have suffered a similar loss, though limited to a single book, and 
who realize the new value a book may acquire by being studied and marked, an 
enhancement not to be measured by any money standard, can feel a tender sympathy 
for the victim of this vandalism. Too pitiful are the details of the roadway litter 
without, and, within, the fluor of the library strewed vwo or three inches deep with 
fragments of books and manuscripts. 
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worthy of his steel, he was happy in dealing the most pon- 
derous and telling blows. Pamphlet after pamphlet fell 
from his agile and tireless pen, equally ready whether the 
theme was science, religion, history, politics, or education. 
We find here, for example, a defence of his History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, in letters to Bishop Horsley and 
others. Priestley seems to have been on the lookout for 
new things, new views on any or aH subjects. If they did 
not commend themselves to his sound judgment, he directed 
his attention to the authors in pamphlets or letters ; and so 
formidable were his criticisms that more than one Church 
of England clergyman, who made a respectable stand 
against him, was advanced to a high place in the Church; 
so that he was wittily said to have appointed some of the 
bishops. 

In this nineteenth volume, we have farther matter of 
great interest. Priestley addressed a long letter to William 
Pitt, the prime minister, who had lately opposed the repeal 
of the odious Corporation and Test Acts. I wish I could 
transcribe it entire; but one brief point is well put,— that 
subscripfion to the Articles at the Universities shuts out from 
the ministry many “serious and intelligent youths,” “ while 
no objection is made to those who would as readily sub- 
scribe the decrees of the Council of Trent or the Koran as 
the Articles of the Church of England.” Many narratives, 
addresses, etc., are given in this volume on the subject of 
the riot. It is difficult to picture the blind hatred and infa- 
mous slanders on the part of the Church of England clergy 
toward Dr. Priestley. Scurrilous epitaphs were composed 
to his memory, which fact led him to observe in a note, “ It 
is some consolation to think that, whether I be able to find a 
grave or not, my enemies have already taken care to provide 
me with a sufficient number of epitaphs.” One from an un- 
known source, perhaps not clerical, begins : — 

Near this place lies the BODY of 
JoserH Funeus, LL.D., F.R.S., 
And, strange as it may appear, 
This FLAmMInG INCENDIARY, 


Owing to the Clemency of a mild Government, 
DizD A NATURAL DEATH, etc. 
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And yet to the clergy at Birmingham, who had scarcely 
disguised their sympathy with the mob,* he writes : “ Gen- 
tlemen,— I would address you by the title of my brethren in 
the Christian ministry, if I did not think it might offend 
you; and the object of this address is not irritation, but 
peace.” And he closes with the words: “ While this coun- 
try is tenable for me, I shall think myself happy to stay in 
it. When it is untenable, I thank God that others, and 
those not undesirable ones, are ready to receive me; and 
especially, I trust, a country more distant, but infinitely 
preferable to them all. Hoping to meet you there, notwith- 
standing we may now and then fall out by the way, I am 
from my heart, Gentlemen, your well-wisher, and a friend of 
peace. J. Priestley.” 

Volume XX. is taken up mainly with critical papers on 
points connected with the New Testament; but it contains 
also a series of letters to the Jews, very calmly setting 
forth the claims of Christianity upon their thoughtful ex- 
amination. 


The next volume comprises sundry controversial papers: 


as, Letters to the Philosophers and Politicians of France, on 
the Subject of Religion; Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever ; 
Addresses to Protestant Dissenters ; Forms of Prayer and other 
Offices, prepared by himself for actual use; and especially 
Letters to Members of the New Jerusalem Church. These last, 
with his addresses, at other times, to the Jews, to Orthodox 
Dissenters, to Methodists, to Church of England people, all 
in the gentlest, most candid spirit, show how catholic were 
his sympathies, and how gladly, while urging the claims of 
his own views, he would see whatever of truth each sect 
possessed. 

Volume XXII. is largely occupied with political science. 
It contains An Essay on the First Principles of Government, 
and On the Nature of Polstical, Civil, and Religious Liberty. 


*It is a painful illustration how long theological rancor may survive, that the 
Birmingham statue of 1874 was not dedicated without very bitter protests from the 
clergy in letters to the English journals, sume of which the writer remembers seeing 
at the time. 
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He criticises Blackstone, who in his Commentaries had been 
unjust to the Dissenters. In fourteen letters to Edmund 
Burke, he criticises the latter’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution, and sees in this event a triumph for the cause 
of human rights. To Americans, who remember with grati- 
tude Burke’s warm espousal of our cause in our own Revo- 
lution, it will seem incredible that, though at one time a 
friend of Priestley, he afterwards treated him, both in public 
and in private, with petty malignity, actually exulting when 
he heard of the dastardly outrage at Birmingham. 

In this volume also, Priestley, though at the other ex- 
treme of Christian belief, defends the rights of Roman Cath- 
olics, and earnestly remonstrates with those who petitioned 
for a repeal of an act removing some of the infamous dis- 
abilities of Catholics. 

We come next to some of his earlier work when a teacher, 
— Rudiments of English Grammar, and Lectures on the The- 
ory of Language, and Universal Grammar, also (of a later 
period) Lectures on Oratory and Criticism. The grammar 
is really interesting reading, particularly in its explanation 
of idiomatic phrases and of local or dialectic peculiarities. 
The author’s philology would not, of course, everywhere 
bear examination in the light of to-day; but still he is 
thoughtful, learned, and ingenious in his theory of the 
origin and philosophy of language. 

The next volume contains Lectures on History and General 
Policy, whose scope and purpose might better be suggested 
by the title, Why and How to study History. Of this work 
an American scholar (Prof. Coppée) remarks, “ His restless 
mind brought to the consideration of history all the new 
lights of science and philosophy, and suggested the modern 
methods of study now in use.” 

Volume XXYV. and last contains a series of papers on the 
education of the young; also some public letters Fo the In- 
habitants of Northumberland, defining his position with ref- 
erence to American politics. (Under the odious “ Alien” 
laws of the Federalists, he was in danger of expulsion from 
the country.) Nor must we overlook in this volume what 
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is in itself a monument of industry ; namely, ah Indez to the 
Bible, not only by proper names, but by subjects. This .is 
not the ordinary Concordance, nor is it wholly like Eadie’s 
Topical Concordance. Rather it is a working dictionary or 
index, where, with or without memory of a passage, one 
can, in many instances, at least, find Bible illustrations of a 
given subject. 
Such, in hurried: outline, are these writings of the man. 
I have attempted no critical estimate of their value, and it 
would be rash to predict what part of them will resist the 
tooth of time. Upon me, I confess, the effect of even a 
hasty survey of them has been to deepen a reverence for 
their author, already great; and to increase the conviction 
that, whatever may be true of intellectual achievement, 
goodness, at least, is immortal. This is the man who, 
though aware of his powers, and keenly enjoying fame 
when honestly won, was always ready to retire into the 
background, when good could be accomplished by it; who 
forgave his bitter enemies; who could write, “We should fre- 
quently remember that many of our opponents are probably 
men who wish as well to the gospel as we do ourselves, and 
really think they do God service by opposing us”; who 
loved thus truth with an unselfish and tireless devotion, 
which would have taken patiently the spoiling of his goods, 
and counted as nothing the loss of honor, life, and all things 
dear, so truth receive no injury; who loved the truth as 
John Stuart Mill loved it, of whom Martineau says, that in 
argument he would state his opponent’s case better than the 
latter could, so that the question might be discussed upon 
its real merits, and unembarrassed by the accidents of igno- 
rance or oversight. This is the man to whom with singular 
felicity one has applied the familiar lines of Horace : — 
“ A man of integrity and clinging to his purpose,— 
No frenzy of the mob with its vile behests, 
No glowering face of tyrant close at hand, 
Can shake him in his solid conviction.” 
Very quiet and peaceful is his resting-place, gently- em- 
braced by the two arms of the Susquehanna, and secluded 


3 
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amid the everlasting hills. What wonder that the spirit 
which could not rest amid the confusion and controversy of 
the last century, whether Church or State was the question 
at. issue, but-must be in the very thickest of the fight, 
harried, though it were, on the one hand by the ignorant 
brutality of the mob, and on the other by the bigotry and 
cruel misrepresentation of those who ought to have known 
him better,— what wonder that this spirit, though ever 
undaunted and never wholly giving up the good fight, 
found very grateful the contact with loved nature in this 
region then so wild. Here, though never idle, he could rest, 
in appearance at least, and free from some outward excite- 
ments. And here, on his peaceful death-bed, he could say 
to his little grand-children, as at evening they bade him 
good-night, “I am going to sleep as well as you.” 

Those who attended the Chemical Centennial, already 
referred to, remember one of the exercises with peculiar 
pleasure. It was when the chemists and townspeople gath- 
ered around a grave in the little hillside cemetery, while at 
that peaceful hour, the sun just dropping below the western 
hills, one of the distinguished visitors (Professor Coppée), 
himself an Episcopalian, gave voice to the thoughts moving 
in many hearts. We cannot more fitly close these pages 
than with some brief extracts from his words ; — 

In political economy, in jurisprudence, in ecclesiastical policy, and in 
history, he is still of value to the scholar and the patriot. He.was a re- 
former, who saw in the condition and Constitution of England much to be 
amended. The rigor of the Church Establishment aroused his righteous 
anger. He took the field against all comers,— the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the great orator Burke, the renowned Blackstone, the Board of 
Longitude; and he dictated to all toleration and universal liberty. If he 
was a century in advance of his age, so much the greater his merit. . . . 

To my mind, Dr. Priestley appears as always the ardent champion 
of truth and right. He has been called dogmatic and controversial. I 
think he was. If he caught, as through thick forest leaves, a glimpse of 
truth, no power on earth could restrain him from pursuit. It mattered 
not the guise or garb. A voice within cried, Follow! and drowned the 
expostulations of the timid, the temporizing, and the intolerant. . . . 

Brethren, in the large domain of human culture, let us gather new 
enthusiasm at this grave. We approach this tomb, not in sorrow, but in 
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triumph: because he was a great scientist; because he brought his labors 
and his fame ...to a welcoming America; because he was a man of 
large and varied learning; because he was a righteous man, honest, true, 
just, and pure ; and because, in honoring all these traits, we wish to place 
so notable an example prominently before the young men who are pur- 
suing science in our midst. . . . 

This is an unusual celebration, and this particularly is the strangest 
scene of this singular drama. This peaceful field, an acre of God, at this 
most charming evening hour, happily suggested by a lady chemist; these 
surrounding hills, this gleaming river, which lend breadth and beauty to 
the landscape; this distinguished assembly, standing reverently, but not 
mournfully, around a grave,— these do not tell us of death, but of life, 
— breathing, varied, sunny, life; not of decay, but of resurrection; not 
of oblivion, but of immortality. 

H. D. CaTLin. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE PARSIS. 


(Coneluded from p. 5A1, vol. 14.) 


There has been considerable discussion from time to time 
as to the meaning of the word Zarathushtra. Various inter- 
pretations have been given to it, such as “golden star,” 
“possessor of courageous camels,” “most excellent poet,” 
and many others, based upon equally fanciful etymologies. 
The full name of the Iranian prophet was Spitama Zara- 
thushtra. Spitama is not an epithet signifying “holy,” as 
Burnouf translated it, but a.patronymic adjective denoting 
descent, and used as a family name. Thus, his daughter 
Paouruchista is spoken of as Haéchadaspinf Spitamé, and 
elsewhere the sons of Haéchadaspa Spitama are addressed 
as establishers of the truth, capable of discriminating be- 
tween right and wrong. It is quite probable that the Haé- 
chadaspas were a branch of the Spitama stock to which 
Zarathushtra’s wife belonged. The surname Zarathushtra, 
corrupted by the Greeks into Zarastrades or Zoroastres, by 
the Romans into Zoroaster, by the mediwval Persians into 
Zaratiisht, and by the modern Persians into Zardosht, is 
akin to the Sanskrit jarat, “old,” and uttara, “superior,” 
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amid the everlasting hills. What wonder that the spirit 
which could not rest amid the confusion and controversy of 
the last century, whether Church or State was the question 
at issue, but. must be in the very thickest of the fight, 
harried, though it were, on the one hand by the ignorant 
brutality of the mob, and on the other by the bigotry and 
cruel misrepresentation of those who ought to have known 
him better,— what wonder that this spirit, though ever 
undaunted and never wholly giving up the good fight, 
found very grateful the contact with loved nature in this 
region then so wild. Here, though never idle, he could rest, 
in appearance at least, and free from some outward excite- 
ments. And here, on his peaceful death-bed, he could say 
to his little grand-children, as at evening they bade him 
good-night, “I am going to sleep as well as you.” 

Those who attended the Chemical Centennial, already 
referred to, remember one of the exercises with peculiar 
pleasure. It was when the chemists and townspeople gath- 
ered around a grave in the little hillside cemetery, while at 


that peaceful hour, the sun just dropping below the western 
hills, one of the distinguished visitors (Professor Coppée), 
himself an Episcopalian, gave voice to the thoughts moving 
in many hearts. We cannot more fitly close these pages 
than with some brief extracts from his words ; — 


In political economy, in jurisprudence, in ecclesiastical policy, and in 
history, he is still of value to the scholar and the patriot. He.was a re- 
former, who saw in the condition and Constitution of England much to be 
amended. The rigor of the Church Establishment aroused his righteous 
anger. He took the field against all comers,— the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the great orator Burke, the renowned Blackstone, the Board of 
Longitude; and he dictated to all toleration and universal liberty. If he 
was a century in advance of his age, so much the greater his merit. . . . 

To my mind, Dr. Priestley appears as always the ardent champion 
of truth and right. He has been called dogmatic and controversial. I 
think he was. If he caught, as through thick forest leaves, a glimpse of 
truth, no power on earth could restrain him from pursuit. It mattered 
not the guise or garb. A voice within cried, Follow! and drowned the 
expostulations of the timid, the temporizing, and the intolerant. . . . 

Brethren, in the large domain of human culture, let us gather new 
enthusiasm at this grave. We approach this tomb, not in sorrow, but in 
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triumph: because he was a great scientist; because he brought his labors 
and his fame... to a welcoming America; because he was a man of 
large and varied learning; because he was a righteous man, honest, true, 
just, and pure ; and because, in honoring all these traits, we wish to place 
so notable an example prominently before the young men who are pur- 
suing science in our midst. . .. 

This is an unusual celebration, and this particularly is the strangest 
scene of this singular drama. This peaceful field, an acre of God, at this 
most charming evening hour, happily suggested by a lady chemist; these 
surrounding hills, this gleaming river, which lend breadth and beauty to 
the landscape; this distinguished assembly, standing reverently, but not 
mournfully, around a grave,— these do not tell us of death, but of life, 
— breathing, varied, sunny, life; not of decay, but of resurrection; not 
of oblivion, but of immortality. 


H. D. CATLIN. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE PARSIS. 


(Concluded from p. 5A1, vol. 14.) 


There has been considerable discussion from time to time 
as to the meaning of the word Zarathushtra. Various inter- 
pretations have been given to it, such as “golden star,” 
“possessor of courageous camels,” “most excellent poet,” 
and many others, based upon equally fanciful etymologies. 
The full name of the Iranian prophet was Spitama Zara- 
thushtra. Spitama is not an epithet signifying “holy,” as 
Burnouf translated it, but a.patronymic adjective denoting 
descent, and used as a family name. Thus, his daughter 
Paouruchista is spoken of as Haéchadaspina& Spitamé, and 
elsewhere the sons of Haéchadaspa Spitama are addressed 
as establishers of the truth, capable of discriminating be- 
tween right and wrong. It is quite probable that the Haé- 
chadaspas were a branch of the Spitama stock to which 
Zarathushtra’s wife belonged. The surname Zarathushtra, 
corrupted by the Greeks into Zarastrades or Zoroastres, by 
the Romans into Zoroaster, by the medieval Persians into 
Zaratiisht, and by the modern Persians into Zardosht, is 
akin to the Sanskrit jarat, “old,” and uttara, “superior,” 
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and means “ chief presbyter,” “elder,” or “senior,” in a spir- 
itual sense. It corresponds in fact to the Dastur, or rather 
the Dastur-i-Dasturfin, the head high-priest of the Parsis of 
the present day. There were many Zarathushtras, before 
and after the eminent one who bore the name of Spitama. 
The chief of these Zarathushtras was called Zarathushtré- 
tema, a superlative form of the word, denoting the highest 
priestly or episcopal dignity. 

It is difficult to determine with any degree of precision 
the age in which Spitama Zarathushtra lived. Very little 
confidence can be put in the statements of Greek writers on 
this point, some asserting that he lived six hundred, others 
five thousand, years before the Trojan war. . Aristotle and 
Eudoxus affirm that he was born six thousand years before 
Plato; while in the chronicles of Berosus he figures as a 
king, and is said to have reigned over Babylon about two 
thousand years before the Christian era. Pliny compares 
him with Moses, and characterizes them both as inventors of 
magic arts. He adds, however, that the Persian flourished 
several thousand years before the Hebrew magician. These 
conflicting dates may have been due in part at least to the 
error of mistaking an official title for a proper name, and 
supposing that every mention of a Zarathushtra necessarily 
referred to the distinguished prophet. For the same reason, 
Ragha (Rai, near Teheran) is assumed to have been his 
birthplace, because it is spoken of in Yasna xix., 18 (Wes- 
tergaard’s edition), as Zarathushtrian: whereas this means 
only that the city was under the jurisdiction of Zarathush- 
tras, or, as we would say, was governed by bishops or 
spiritual rulers. From internal evidence, drawn from the 
Avesta itself, it is impossible to assign him a later date than 
one thousand years before the advent of Christ, and it seems 
highly probable that he lived at a much earlier period. 
Traces of the religious reformation which he represents can 
be found even in the Vedas; but we must remember that 
this movement was not a sudden revolt, but a gradual evo- 
lution, and that it had been carried on for a long time by 
the old Iranian sages and fire-priests (saoshyafité) before 
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Spitama appeared and took the leadership of the innovating 
party, which he had the courage to separate entirely from 
the ancestral polytheism and nomadism, and the genius to 
organize into a new community on the religious basis of 
monotheism and the economical basis of agriculture. Under 
his direction, the estrangement of centuries culminated in a 
decisive and permanent schism; and the faction which had 
been only a fermenting and irritating element in the bosom 
of primitive Aryan society developed into a distinct and 
peculiar people, and became the standard-bearer of a higher 
form of civilization. 

As has been already intimated, the genuine teachings of 
Spitama Zarathushtra, uncorrupted by later speculations, 
are contained only in the older Yasna and especially in the 
Gathas. The fundamental tenet of his theology is the idea 
of one god, Ahuramazda, in whom, notwithstanding this 
personal and essential unity, there are inherent two primeval 
principles, one good and the other evil. This indivisible 
and antagonistic dualism of the Supreme Being is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and important feature of his philosophic 
system, since it reveals very clearly the origin of the con- 
ception itself. For these two intimately connected and 
ever-conflicting principles, spefité-mainyush, “the beneficent 
spirit,” and angré-mainyush, “ the maleficent spirit,” are per- 
sonifications of two phases of nature, two forces everywhere 
visibly at work in the universe, hostile and yet inseparable, 
— nature as a kind mother, the bountiful source of life and 
happiness to man, and nature as a wild beast, relentlessly 


destructive and 
“ Red in tooth and claw 
With ravin.” 


To these two elements, always warring and yet both con- 
tributing to the perfection and preservation of creation, 


” 


Ahuramazda refers as “my two spirits,” “the two masters, 
the two creators who create all things.” They manifest 
themselves in the moral as well as the material world, in 
kindness and purity overcoming anger and hurtful passions, 
not less than in fertility and health contending against the 
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demons of sterility and death. They inspire “The Two 
Voices ” of Tennyson, and are types of the two souls that 
dwell in the bosom of Faust and rend it by their dissensions: 


“ Zwei Seelen wohnen ach! in meiner Brust, 
Die Eine will sich von der Andern trennen.” * 


The name which Spitama gave to the Deity expresses this 
union of two creative energies in one person. Strictly 
speaking, Ahuré Mazdao is not, as is commonly supposed, 
a compound word, but a noun qualified by an adjective, the 
first or adjectival part of which signifies “ existent ” or “ liv- 
ing.” The Ahuras, or “living ones,” were good spirits in- 
voked by the old Iranian fire-priests in opposition to the 
Devas. Spitama, therefore, used this term very appropri- 
ately as an epithet of his one god, Mazdao; an appellation 
which is derived from mad, “ with,” “ together,” and dhao, 
“establishing,” “creating,” and denotes a being in whom 
the two creative forces or principles are inherent and opera- 
tive. The plural form also occurs, as, for example, in Yasna 
xlv., 1, where the Mazdaonhé are said to “have made this 
universe manifest as a duality.” In this passage, it would 
suit the context much better to translate the word “ co- 
creators ” than “ the wise,” as it is usually rendered, since it 
refers not to seers or fire-priests, but to the Ameshaspentas, 
who are elsewhere represented as co-operating with Ahura- 
mazda in the work of the good creation. Throughout the 
Avesta, Ahuré and Mazdao are always regarded as wholly 
distinct words, both of which are subject to inflection: thus, 
for the dative we have ahurai mazdai, and for the accusa- 
tive ahuram mazdam. But, in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of the Achemenian kings, they were fused into one word, 
Afiramazda, which in the Sasanian period was changed into 
Atiharmazd, and in modern Persian became Hormazd or 
Ormazd. In Zarathushtra’s cosmo-theological system, the 


(*In the Satapatha BrAhmana (ix. 5, 1, 12, ff.), the Devas and Asuras are described 
as having a common parentage. Both are the offspring of Prajapati, and were origi- 
nally joint-heirs of the same inheritance of truth and falsehood. Finally, however, 
the Devas succeeded in getting possession of the whole treasure of truth, so that 
there remained only falsehood for the Asuras. Here we have the Indo-Aryan version 
of the myth that represents good and evil as phases or atiributes of the same being.) 
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antithesis of god and devil is latent, but not fully developed. 
Spefité-Mainyush and Angré-Mainyush are not independent 
entities, but only constituent parts of the same being. 
Ahuramazda is the embodiment of two tendencies, one the 
author of all that is beautiful and benign, the other produc- 
tive of all that is hideous and hurtful in nature. Although 
apparently opposed to each other, they are nevertheless co- 
operative agencies, both as indispensable in the economy of 
the universe as are the simultaneous processes of growth 
and decay in building up the human body. They are sym- 
bolized by light and darkness, day and night, the bright 
flame and the black embers which remain after the fire is 
extinguished. Gradually, and very naturally, Ahuramazda 
came to be identified exclusively with the good principle, 
Speiité-Mainyush; and, as the result of this elective affinity, 
Angr@-Mainyush, to use the phraseology of chemistry, was 
set free, and began a separate existence as the personified 
essence of evil, divorced from all good, and the constant 
adversary of Ahuramazda. This dualistic and distinct an- 
tagonism of God and devil, which nowhere appears in the 
GAthas, is very clearly seen in the first fargard of the Vendi- 
dad. Each is sovereign in his own sphere, and presides over 
his own council. The celestial council consists of the Ames- 
haspentas or archangels, which are in reality mere individu- 
alizations of abstract qualities, allegorical types of moral 
virtues and the gifts of the good creation. The infernal 
council, which is of later origin and only an imitation of 
the celestial council, is composed of Devas and personifica- 
tions of vices and evil deeds. By this development of an 
evil principle into a diabolical person, both the unity and the 
power of the Deity were seriously impaired. Ahuramazda 
was no longer supreme autocrat of the universe. A rival 
ruler, the outgrowth of his own twofold nature, had sprung 
up, and usurped a portion of his dominions. This new doc- 
trine of the existence of two independent and hostile hier- 
archies, one striving to promote life and to diffuse truth, the 
other plotting to destroy life and to disseminate falsehood, 
was accepted and advocated by a large and influential sect 
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of the Mazdayasnians called Zandiks or Traditionalists, 
because they acknowledged the authority of the Zand or 
traditional interpretation of the-Avesta. The most complete 
exposition of their views is contained in the Bundahish or 
Zand-Akas. As it was by no means difficult for the hereti- 
cal Zandiks to adduce passages from the Vendidad in sup- 
port of their opinions, the Maghavas (Magi), who formed 
the orthodox party, endeavored to save the purely monothe- 
istic conception and to harmonize it with the sacred text by 
making Zarvan Akarana, or “ Boundless Time,” the univer- 
sal cause or Supreme Being, by whom both Ahuramazda and 
Angré-Mainyush (Ormazd and Ahriman) were subsequently 
produced. This theory, which is still firmly held by the 
Dasturs of to-day, was current at least at the time of the 
Sasanians, as we learn from the analyses of Zarathushtra’s 
theology given by later Greek and Armenian writers; and 
according to Shahrastani, a learned Mohammedan of the 
twelfth century, who wrote a work On Religious Sects and 
Creeds, those who received this dogma were known as Zar- 
vanits. Considering the importance which this belief has 
assumed, it is somewhat startling to discover that the god- 
head of Zarvan Akarana rests entirely on a grammatical 
error. There is not the slightest trace of such a being in the 
Avesta. He owes his existence solely to the ignorance of 
an expounder of Holy Writ, who could not distinguish a 
locative from a nominative case. The passage in question 
occurs in the nineteenth fargard of the Vendidfad, where 
the beneficent spirit is said to have created certain effective 
weapons against the demons “in boundless time” (zruni 
akarané); i.e., from all eternity. The sentence is quite 
elliptical and obscure in construction, and, by one having 
no appreciation of the force of case-endings and other nice 
grammatical distinctions, might easily be supposed to mean 
that a supreme being called “ Boundless Time” had created 
the two spirits. This mistake occurs also in the transla- 
tion of Anquetil Duperron, who did not possess a suffi- 
ciently extensive and critical knowledge of the Avesta 
language to enable him to correct the false interpretations 
4 
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of the Dasturs. Thus, the fiction of Zarvan Akarana 
was transmitted to Europe, where it has often found, and 
still finds, a place in popular expositions of Zarathushtra’s 
teachings. 

In the Gathas, frequent mention is also made of “two 
intellects” and “two lives.” By the two intellects are 
understood the organs of intuitional and empirical knowl- 
edge, heavenly wisdom derived from inspiration, and human 
wisdom acquired by experience. The two lives are the 
bodily life and the spiritual life, the “first life,” which 
ends here, and the “last life,’ which is described in the 
Zamyad Yasht as “everlasting, undecaying, imperishable, 
imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever existing, for ever vig- 
orous, full of power, and beginning when the dead shall 
rise again.” The resurrection of the body and the immor- 
tality of the soul are clearly affirmed in the Avesta. Zara- 
thushtra does not seek to prove these doctrines, but as- 
sumes their truth as incontestable, being a revelation of 
the higher intellect, the faculty which can alone instruct 
man in spiritual matters. Indeed, they are absolutely indis- 
pensable to the completeness and consistency of his theolog- 
ical system. Eternal death would be a permanent triumph 
of the principle of evil in the universe. Man must rise 
from the dust in order to inflict a final and irretrievable 
defeat upon Angré-Mainyush, the enemy of all life. The 
warfare must end in the supremacy of Ahuramazda, other- 
wise it would have been waged in vain. In the Bundahish, 
all the details of the last judgment are described; and even 
the scientific difficulty of conceiving how the elements which 
have been widely scattered and embodied in other living © 
organisms, can be collected and restored to their original 
form, is considered, and solved by the declaration, so often 
reiterated by Christian divines, that to the Almighty all 
things are possible. There is also a striking resemblance 
between the Zarathushtrian and the Christian notions of 
Heaven and Hell. In the Yasna there are two names for 
Heaven: namely, Garé-demdéna, “ house of hymns,” so called 
because the angels are always engaged in singing praises; 


4 
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and Ahu vahishta,* the best life.” This appellation was after- 
ward abbreviated to vahishta, “best,” from which the modern 
Persian bahisht, “ paradise,” is derived. Hell is the “ house 
of destruction,” Dréjé-deména, and is inhabited chiefly by 
those arch-propagators of lies, the priests of the Devas and 
the old Brahmanic Rishis. Between Heaven and Hell is 
the “bridge of the gatherer,” Chinvat Peretu, over which 
all who enter the “house of hymns” must pass. It is the 
“narrow way” that leads to eternal bliss; it is the bridge 
“like the edge of a*‘sword,” over which the followers of 
Muhammad are admitted to the abode of the Huris. The 
wicked in attempting to cross the bridge fall inevitably 
into the infernal abyss. The passage of the pious may 
be facilitated by the prayers of the living offered in their 
. behalf. Thus, the efficacy of prayers for the dead, as a 
means of assisting them in avoiding Hell ‘and attaining 
Heaven, is recognized in the Avesta. 

The ethics of Zarathushtra is summed up in the trinity 
of the good thought, the good word, and the good deed 
(humata, hikhta, hvarsta), which are to be fostered in oppo- 
sition to the evil thought, the evil word, and the evil deed 
(dushmata, duzhikhta, duzhvarshta). Every man is called 
upon to choose between these contraries; and not only the 
present and future state of his own soul, the complexion of 
his individual character, but also the welfare of the whole 
world, the ultimate destiny of the universe, depend, to no 
inconsiderable extent, upon his choice. His thoughts, words, 
and deeds do not cease with the immediate effects which 
they are intended to produce,’ but, like force in the physical 
world, are persistent and indestructible. As the slightest 
impulse given to an atom of matter communicates itself to 
every other atom, and thus disturbs the equilibrium of the 
globe,— the footfall of a child shaking the earth to its 
centre,—so the influence of every human life, however 
small, contributes to the general increase and ascendency 
of either good or evil, and helps to determine which of 
these principles shall finally triumph. In this universal 
strife, the vicious are the allies of the devil; while the 
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virtuous are not merely engaged in working out their own 
salvation, but have also the ennobling consciousness of 
being fellow-combatants with the Deity, who needs and 
appreciates their services in overcoming the adversary. 
This sense of solidarity with the Best and the Highest im- 
parts additional elevation and peculiar dignity to human 
aims and actions, and lends to devotion a warmth of sym- 
pathy and an enthusiasm springing from personal attach- 
ment which it is difficult for the Religion of Humanity to 
excite. The fact, too, that evil exists in the world, not 
by the will and design of the Good Being, but in spite of 
him, and that all his powers are put forth to eradicate it, 
while detracting from his omnipotence, frees him from all 
moral obliquity and infinitely exalts his character for be- 
nevolence, thus rendering him far more worthy of love and 
worship and imitation than that “dreadful idealization of 
wickedness” which is called God in the Calvinistic creed. 
The idea that the humblest person may, by the purity and 
rectitude of his life, not only strengthen himself in virtue, 
but also increase the actual aggregate of goodness in the 
universe and even endue the Deity with greater power and 
aggressive energy in subduing and extirpating evil, is surely 
a sublime thought and a source of lofty inspiration and en- 
couragement in well-doing, although it has been degraded 
by Parsi Dasturs— as all grand conceptions and ideals are 
apt to be, under priestly influences —into a ridiculous and 
childish hatred of snakes, frogs, lizards, water-rats, and 
other animals supposed to have been produced by Angré- 
Mainyush. Plato held a similar theory of creation, regard- 
ing it not as the manifestation of pure benevolence endowed 
with almighty power, but rather as the expression of perfect 
goodness working at disadvantage in an intractable material, 
which by its inherent stubbornness prevented the full em- 
bodiment and realization of the original purpose and desire 
of the Creator, who was therefore obliged to content him- 
self with what was, under the circumstances, the only pos- 
sible, but by no means the best imaginable, world. The 
Manicheans attributed the same unsatisfactory result to the 
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activity of an evil principle, which thwarted the complete 
actualization of the designs of the Deity. So conspicuous, 
indeed, is the defectiveness of nature as a means of pro- 
moting the highest conceivable human happiness, and so 
marked and ‘manifold are the causes of suffering in all 
spheres of sentient existence, that every cosmogony has 
been compelled to assume the predominant influence of 
some malignant spirit or perverse agency as the only 
rational explanation of such a condition of things. ‘The 
orthodox Christianity of to-day gives over the earth entirely 
to the sovereignty of Satan, the successful usurper of Eden, 
and, instead of. bidding the righteous look forward to the 
final re-enthronement and absolute supremacy of truth and 
goodness in this world as the 


“One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,” 


consoles them with the vague promise of compensations in a 
future state of being. Scientific research also leads to the 
same conclusions in respect to the incompleteness of Nat- 
ure’s handiwork, which it is the function of art and culture 
to amend and improve. Everywhere, the correcting hand 
and contriving brain of man are needed to eliminate the 
worthless and noxious productions in which Nature is so 
fatally prolific, and to foster and develop those that are 
useful and salutary, thus beautifying and ennobling all 
forms of vegetable and animalife. By a like process, man 
himself has attained his present eminence. Through ages 
of strife and struggle, he has emerged from brutishness and 
barbarism, and, rising by a slow, spiral ascent, scarcely per- 
ceptible for generations, has been able gradually to 


“ Move upward, working out the beast, ~ 
. And let the ape and tiger die.” 


The more man increases in wisdom and intellectual capacity, 
the more efficient he becomes as a co-worker with the good 
principle. At the same time, every advance which he 
makes in civilization brings with it some new evil for him 
to overcome; or, as the Parsi would express it, mythologi- 
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cally, every conquest achieved by Ahuramazda and his 
allies stimulates Angré-Mainyush and his satellites to re- 
newed exertions. The opening of the Far West to agricult- 
ure and commerce, and the completion of the Pacific Rail- 
road, not only served to multiply and diffuse the gifts of the 
beneficent spirit, but also facilitated the propagation and 
spread of the plagues of the grasshopper and the Colorado 
beetle. The power of devastation insidiously concealed 
in the minutest insect organism often exceeds that of the 
tornado and the earthquake, and baffles the most persistent 
efforts of human ingenuity to resist it. The genius and 
energy of Pasteur were devoted for years to the task of 
detecting and destroying a microscopic parasite, which 
threatened to ruin forever the silk industry of France; and 
the Phylloxera and Doryphora still continue to ravage, with 
comparative impunity, the vineyards of Europe and the 
potato-fields of America, defying at once all appliances of 
science for their extermination and all attempts of casuistic 
theology to reconcile such scourges with the existence of a 
perfectly benevolent and omnipotent Creator and Ruler of 
the Universe. It is the observation of phenomena like 
these that confirms the Parsi in his faith, and reveals to 
him, in the operations of nature and the conflicts of life, 
unquestionable evidences of a contest between mighty oppo- 
sites, the ultimate issue of which is to be the purification 
and redemption of the world from the curse of evil. The 
Parsi, however, recognizes no Saviour, and repudiates as 
absurd and immoral any scheme of atonement whereby the 
burden of sin can be shifted from the shoulders of the guilty 
to those of an innocent, vicarious victim. Every person 
must be redeemed by his own good thoughts, words, and 
deeds, as creation must be redeemed by the good thoughts, 
words, and deeds of the race. After death, the character 
of each individual appears to him, either in the form of a 
beautiful and brilliant maiden, who leads him over the 
Chinvad bridge into realms of everlasting light, or in the 
form of a foul harlot, who thrusts him down into regions 
of eternal gloom. 
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A striking resemblance also exists between the original 
conceptions of Ahuramazda and Jehovah; although the 
latter grew into a far more fierce and cruel deity, owing to 
the fact that the evil element was never eliminated from his 
twofold nature, but remained intimately bound up with it, 
imparting to it a darker hue and gradually diabolizing his 
entire character. Jehovah, too, is a god of fire; but he 
manifested himself chiefly as a consuming fire, destroying 
in its wrath rich and populous cities, and licking up greedily 
with its lambent tongues the blood of beasts and birds and 
human sacrifices. Ahuramazda, on the contrary, is the 
spiritualization of the vital and generative fire, the subtle 
and mysterious energy by which the whole cosmic system is 
evolved, transformed, and sustained, and of which all life 
and motion are the resultants, the dispeller of disease, the 
dispenser of mental as well as physical vigor and enlighten- 
ment, the glowing nucleus of higher forms of social organi- 
zation and civilization, the golden germ (hiranya-garbha) 
and flame-encircled source of truth and right, celebrated by 
Vedic seers. (Rig-Veda, x., 121 and 190.) The offerings 
he loves are milk, butter, Homa-juice, wine, fruit, wheaten 
cakes, and consecrated water, all of which, however, to be 
acceptable, must be accompanied by the words humata 
hitkhta hvarshta, as a pledge of purity in thought, word, and 
deed. Jehovah is the God of fruitfulness, sending showers 
of rain, and causing the herb of the field to spring up. For 
this service, he demands tithes of the harvest and the herd. 
But, with an inconsistency of which Ahuramazda is never 
guilty, he also produces drought and mildew, and thus 
blights his own creations. As the Mazdayasnians held the 
cow in especial reverence, so the Jews first worshipped 
Jehovah in the form of a young bull. Vestiges.of this prim- 
itive bull-worship survive in the four horns of the altar on 
which the daily sacrifice was kindled, and the twelve oxen 
which supported the great laver, or “brazen sea,” in the 
court of the temple. Finally, passing over the many other 
analogies which present themselves, we find a remarkable 
coincidence in the appellations by which the two deities 
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chose to be known. Thus, when Zarathushtra inquired 
what magic spell would be most potent against demdnic 
influences, Ahuramazda replied, “The utterance of my 
names is the best protection.’ He then revealed to the 
prophet twenty different names, the first of which is “I am” 
(Ahmi), and the last, “I am what I am, Mazda” (Ahmi yad 
ahmi, mazddo). In like manner, Jehovah, in answer to 
Moses’ desire to know by what name he should be called 
declared it to be “I am,” and “I am that I am” (ehyeh 
asher ehyeh). 

Another interesting query is how far Zarathushtra was 
original in his doctrine of the unity of God, or to what ex- 
tent the monotheistic idea had been thought out and trans- 
mitted to him by his predecessors. There is ample evidence 
that some of the best minds and most advanced thinkers, 
even among those whom Zarathushtra denounced as Deva- 
worshippers, also recognized one principle underlying the 
manifold phenomena which the ignorant multitude regarded 
as distinct and rival deities. Thus the Vedic seer, Dirghata- 
mas, declares that Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and Yama, 
are but names of one being (i., 164, 46). Again (x., 114, 
5), we are told that “the wise poets in their hymns repre- 
sent under different forms the well-winged god who is one.” 
Elsewhere, it is said that Agni “comprises all other divin- 
ities, as the felly encloses the spokes of a wheel” (v., 13, 6), 
and that all beings are his branches (ii., 35, 8). This con- 
ception of a single, subtle force, manifesting itself in all the 
operations of nature, originated in the perception of the all- 
pervasiveness and universal diffusion of heat, the vast and 
vivifying influence of which was seen everywhere at work 
in the processes and transformations of the material and 
spiritual world. It shone forth in the sun, the dawn, and 
the lightning. Its effects were observable in the germina- 
tion and growth of vegetation, in the colors of earth and 
sky, in the refreshing green of spring and the rich hues of 
an autumnal landscape. Thus, this element came to be re- 
garded as the exhaustless and ubiquitous spirit of all life, 
and the source of all energy in plants and animals and men, 
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and even in the gods; it was the mysterious bond between 
non-being and being; the impalpable primum mobile or ge- 
netic impulse that, like a ray shot across the dark and yawn- 
ing abyss (the gahanam gabhiram of the Veda, and the gin- 
nunga gap of the Edda), and, setting the inert and inane 
vortex in motion, developed chaos into kosmos (x., 129, 
3-5). It was “the one out of which the all was evolved” 
(Valakhilya, x., 2). It was not only a vital, but also an in- 
telligent force; namely, “desire, the primal germ of mind.” 
It was fervor and ardent devotion (tapas) in the soul of the 
ascetic. It excited and sustained the passions, melting the 
heart with love and kindling the fierce vindictiveness of 
wrath. Wherever in the Veda the monotheistic idea is ex- 
pressed, it centres in Agni, the god of fire, of whom the 
other gods are only subordinate forms or special functions. 
Thus, in the Rig-Veda (ii., 1), Agni is not only said to abide 
in stones, trees, plants, the skies, the winds, and the waters, 
and to be the bestower of riches, robust health, and vig- 
orous offspring, but he is also identified with the principal 
deities. He is the law-sustaining Varuna, the wonder-work- 
ing Mitra, the bountiful Aryaman, the far-striding Vishnu, 
the radiant Savitri. He is Indra, the benefactor of the 
good; Tvashtri, the maker of heroic men and driver of 
swift steeds; Rudra, the wild ruler of the air, the host of 
the Maruts, the storm-gods; Piishan, the protector; Bhaga, 
the giver of good fortune; and the Ribhus, the cunning 
craftsmen and workers in metals. Visvakarman, the arch- 
itect of the universe, and Brihaspati, the lord of increase, 
are only appellations of Agni. The Asvins personify the 
therapeutic or sanitary effects of warmth and light. In 
the Atharva-Veda (vii. 87, 1) also, the poet enjoins “ rev- 
erence to that Agni who is in the waters, and has passed 
into plants and shrubs, and formed all these worlds.” It 
would be easy to multiply passages in which this idea of 
the omnipresence and sovereignty of the god of fire occurs. 
Among all the Vedic deities there is not one that does not 
represent some attribute or function of this vast elemental 
force, so diverse in its origin, so manifold and mysterious in 
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its manifestations, so wonderful in its effects, so universal in 
its diffusion, and so powerful in its appeals to the imagina- 
tion. Fire is pre-eminently the bright one, the deva; and 
this word, descriptive of its most conspicuous characteristic 
(brightness), has remained the name for god among nearly 
all Aryan nations. 

Very naturally, the Iranian fire-priests, whose thoughts 
were constantly occupied with the sacred element, were 
the first to recognize fully in “the blazing, beneficent, and 
pervasive fire” the sole essence of nature, the supreme cause 
of growth, vigor, and splendor in the universe, the one di- 
vine principle revealing itself in all the diversified and hith- 
erto deified phenomena of the physical world. The percep- 
tion of this truth, which was not supernaturally communi- 
cated, but gradually acquired by individual reflection, led 
to the repudiation of the other deities or devas, and the re- 
jection of the worship paid to them as false and idolatrous. 
They were superseded and set aside in precisely the same 
manner as the complicated and cumbrous machinery of the 
Ptolemaic system with its cycles and epicycles was super- 
seded and set aside by the discoveries of Kopernik and 
Kepler. There is no difference gggthe mental processes 
which established the doctrine of the unity of God and 
the doctrine of universal gravitation. The former was no 
more a direct revelation or a primitive intuition than the 
latter. Both resulted from an observation of facts, a recog- 
nition of the interdependence of all natural phenomena, and 
an endeavor to refer them to a common principle or general 
law, postulated either as a personal first cause or as an im- 
manent and ever-operative force. It was thus that fire be- 
came the one object of worship, and the polytheistic cults 
were supplanted by the religion of the “Ahura who is 
Mazdfo,” the adoration of the living creative principle per- 
vading the universe, the sole indestructible essence and en- 
ergy of all the gods,—an idea which, by a curious and by 
no means accidental coincidence, is expressed in the refrain 
of a Vedic hymn (iii., 55), where each verse, after celebrating 
the praise of a particular deity, ends with the assertion that 

5 
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“the mighty Asuraship (asuratvam) of the devas is one.” 
This elemental force and underlying cause of all phenom- 
ena, of whose nature and workings the fire-priests had only 
vague and gross conceptions, was exalted and spiritualized 
by Spitama Zarathushtra, and formulated as the Supreme 
Being, Ahuramazda, “the Creator of the life that is in the 
body and in the soul, the universal Lord in whom all creat- 
ures exist,” and of whom fire is not the substance, but 
only the purest and most perfect symbol. Besides the 
beneficent agency of fire represented by Speiité-Mainyush, 
the bright and bountiful spirit, the establisher and protector 
of populous settlements and the promoter of civilization, 
there was, on the other hand, the conception of fire as the 
foe of man, the insatiable demon of destruction leaving 
darkness and desolation in its pathway, and personified as 
the malignant and death-dealing Angré-Mainyush. So, too, 
in the Mundaka Upanishad (i., 2, 4), the fierce and cruel 
goddess K4li (the black one) is said to be an attribute of 
Agni, and one of the “seven flickering tongues of fire.” 

The hypothesis of a primitive monotheism, of which all 
polytheistic systems of belief are mere distortions and deg- 
radations, finds no con tion either in the Avesta or the 
Veda. Among recent advocates of this theory, Mr. Glad- 
stone is perhaps the most strenuous and uncompromising. 
But the attitude of this gentleman is one of such peculiar 
and idiosyncratic isolation, and the manner of conducting 
his investigations as well as the conclusions he arrives at 
are so hopelessly at variance with the methods and results 
of modern science, that, notwithstanding his eminence and 
versatility as a writer, and the vast superficial area of his 
learning, his speculations on this subject may be safely 
passed over as needing no refutation. 

“ Non ragionar di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 

More important and authoritative are the utterances of 
Max Miiller on this point, although it is often difficult to 
determine which of his many contradictory assertions he 
wishes to be accepted as final. Thus, he affirms that “all 
polytheisms must have been preceded by a more or less con- 
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scious theism, because no human mind could have conceived 
the idea of gods, without having conceived the idea of 
God”; and that “there is a monotheism that precedes the 
polytheism of the Veda, and even in the invocations of their 
innumerable gods the remembrance of a God, one and infi- 
nite, breaks through the mist of an idolatrous phraseology, 
like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds.” Else- 
where, he tells us “that, with the Aryans, a transition to 
monotheism required a powerful struggle, and seldom took 
effect without iconoclastic revolutions or philosophic de- 
spair”; yet he asserts that these same Aryans were as 
prone to “relapse into monotheism” as the Semitic nations 
were to fall into polytheism. It is impossible, in the pres- 
ent paper, to enter into the full and adequate discussion of 
this question. It will suffice, however, to indicate the fun- 
damental error of Max Miiller’s theory; namely, the equivo- 
cal use of the word “monotheism” and the phrase “idea of 
God.” Indeed, Miiller himself exposes the fallacy when he 
declares that it would be “a great mistake to imagine, be- 
cause the idea of a god must exist previously to that of 
gods, that therefore a belief in one God preceded every- 
where the belief in many gods. A belief in God as exclu- 
sively one involves a distinct negation of more than one 
God, and that negation is possible only after the conception, 
whether real or imaginary, of many gods.” And again he 
says, “ There is one kind of oneness which does not exclude 
the idea of plurality, there is another kind which does.” 
This distinction, however, was pointed out far more clearly 
a long time ago by Hermann, in his controversy with Creu- 
zer. The latter had based his whole philosophy of mythol- 
ogy on the assumption of “an originally pure worship of 
one God, to which all subsequent religions bear the same 
_ relation that broken rays of light do to the full radiance of 
the sun.” He also compares this theory to “the hypothesis 
of the astronomers, who discover in Pallas, Ceres, and Vesta 
the fragments of an exploded primeval planet.” To this 
statement, Hermann replied that the proper conception of 
one God presupposes such a high degree of intellectual cult- 
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ure as to render it absolutely impossible for it to have 
arisen prior to the conception of many gods. “For there 
is,” he adds, “a great difference between a single (einzeln) 
and a sole (einzig) god. The single god is accidentally one, 
merely because no other has as yet been placed beside him ; 
whereas the sole god is necessarily one, and excludes all 
other gods because they contradict the conception of him as 
the sole, supreme cause of all things. A doctrine, therefore, 
which accidentally knows only one god, is, in fact, essen- 
tially polytheism, since it does not preclude the possibility 
of several gods, and recognizes only one merely because it 
has not yet heard of others.” This oneness is what Schel- 
ling calls “relative monotheism,” the only kind of monothe- 
ism predicable of a primitive religion, being in reality noth- 
ing but undeveloped polytheism. To use Schelling’s ex- 
pression, it is “ potentially polytheistic from the very begin- 
ning.” It represents the minimum of religious develop- 
ment, and the lowest and most elementary stage of mental 
growth and activity. 

The transition from this belief to polytheism marks an 
advance of the human mind in knowledge, and an emanci- - 
pation and enlargement of the consciousness of the individ- 
ual and the race. This monotheism holds the same place in 
the evolution of religion that monosyllabism holds in the 
evolution of language or the cell in the organic structure 
of the animal or plant. To affirm that such a monotheism 
must precede polytheism is simply to affirm that a person 
must be able to count one before he can count two and 
three; but it is a long and laborious ascent from this first 
step in numeration to the problems of pure mathematics. 
And to characterize what we now understand by monothe- 
ism as “a return to the primitive intuition of God and a 
total negation of all gods” is as absurd as to speak of a man 
who has mastered the metaphysics of the differential and 
integral calculus as having gone back to the period in his 
intellectual development when he could count only one. 
Of the manner in which the infant man acquired the knowl- 
edge of one God attributed to him, Miiller does not seem 
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to have any satisfactory or consistent explanation. In one 
passage, he declares that “this primitive intuition of God 
and the ineradicable feeling of dependence on God could 
only have been the result of.a primitive revelation, in the 
truest sense of that word.” Elsewhere, he repudiates “the 
theory that there was a primeval, preternatural revelation 
granted to the fathers of the human race” as no longer ten- 
able,— “no more, in fact, than the theory that there was in 
the beginning one complete and primeval language, broken 
up in later times into the numberless languages of the 
world.” “It was by a slow process that the human mind 
elaborated the idea of one absolute and supreme Godhead.” 
If this be so, how is it possible that “the more we go back, 
the more we examine the earliest germs of every religion, 
the purer we shall find the conceptions of the Deity”? On 
one page, he explains the genesis of religion by referring it 
to an instinct of the mind or special faculty, “peculiar to 
man in his primitive and perfect state,” but which “became 
extinct when its purpose was fulfilled.” On another page, 
he says, “We claim no special gift, no special revelation,” 
to account for its existence. Finally, he affirms that “the 
primitive intuition of the Godhead is neither monotheistic 
nor polytheistic; and it finds its most natural expression in 
the simple and yet most important article of faith, that God 
is God.” This conclusion, which the most inveterate scep- 
tic would not question, recalls the scene in The Vicar of 
Wakefield, in which Squire Thornhill quizzes Moses by ask- 
ing him whether he thinks Aristotle was right in assert- 
ing that “relatives are related.” Miiller also makes a very 
peculiar and, as we think, wholly improper use of the word 
“henotheism.” ‘ Henotheistic religions,” he says, “ differ 
from polytheistic, because — although they recognize the ex- 
istence of various. deities, or names of deities — they repre- 
sent each deity as independent of all the rest, as the only 
deity present in the mind of the worshipper at the time of 
his worship and prayer.” But this is true, more or less, of 
all forms of polytheism. The savage feels for the moment 
that his fetich can do all things, and addresses it “as a real 
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divinity, as supreme and absolute, without a suspicion of 
those limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods 
must entail on every single god.” No such feeling disturbs 
the unity of his devotions. So long as the Congo negro is 
paying homage to the all-wise fish-bone, he has no thought of 
the all-powerful bird’s feather. The Vedic religion, which 
Miiller considers the most perfect and exalted type of heno- 
theism, is really far less so, according to his own definition 
of the term, than the religions of African or American abo- 
rigines. The Aryan Rishi seldom confines himself in his 
hymns to a single god, but invokes half a dozen in the same 
breath, inviting them all to sit down upon the sacred grass 
and partake of the sacrifice. That in this act he is con- 
scious that these names express merely the different attri- 
butes of one being can be affirmed only of exceptionally 
thoughtful minds. Individuals of rare genius, endowed 
with superior powers of abstraction and generalization, did 
arrive at such a conclusion; but it was a tenet which they 
held esoterically as philosophers, and not exoterically as 
priests. It was not a general or official belief, and cannot 
therefore be regarded as characteristic of the Vedic relig- 
ion. The popular worship of Indra and Agni, and the con- 
ceptions which the masses entertained concerning them, 
did not differ essentially from those of the Huron who 
prays to Oki for success in hunting and fishing, or of the 
Nootka Indian who entreats the “Great Quahootze” to 
bless him with bountiful supplies of blubber. No system 
of religion is to be judged by the private opinions of a few 
advanced thinkers, who, from a variety of motives wholly 
independent of the truth of the creed, still continue to pro- 
fess it. The Church of England is not the less orthodox 
and trinitarian in its theology, because a liberal Oxford 
professor or a latitudinarian dean within its pale makes 
mental reservations while muttering formulas about “ Very 
God of Very God,” “Heaven and Hell,” “ Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost,” interpreting these phrases in a wholly differ- 
ent sense from that intended by the compilers of the Prayer- 
Book and the framers of the Thirty-nine Articles, and sooth- 
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ing his conscience with all sorts of exegetical anodynes and 
opiates. A religion like that of the Jews — who worshipped 
as a rule, though with frequent lapses into polytheism, only 
one God, but recognized the real existence of many gods — 
might be called henotheism or, better, henotheolatry, with- 
out doing violence to the etymologica] meaning of the word. 
Strictly speaking, however, this term should be applied ex- 
clusively to that lowest conceivable stage of religion which 
is its starting-point, and which Schelling characterizes as 
“relative monotheism” or “ potential polytheism.” Heno- 
theism corresponds to the mental condition of the man who 
has not yet learned to count more than one. It is the con- 
ception of God, not as a unity, but as a unit. It repre- 
sents that knowledge of one God which, from the very 
nature of numeration, must have preceded the knowledge 
of two gods (ditheism) or of many gods (polytheism), just 
as in grammar there must have been the idea of a singu- 
lar before there could have arisen the idea of a dual or a 
plural, and in speech the monosyllable must have existed 
autecedent to the dissyllable or the polysyllable. This one 
God is, in the phraseology of Schelling, not actually, but 
potentially, mythological, since he is the source of a succes- 
sion of mythological gods subsequently evolved by the hu- 
man mind. A henotheistic god could not be actually my- 
thological, any more than Lord Dundreary’s “bird of a 
feather could flock together all alone by itself.” Miiller 
regards mythology as a malady of the mind, and asserts that 
“a mythological religion presupposes a healthy religion, as 
a diseased frame presupposes a healthy frame.” Elsewhere, 
he speaks of mythology as “an parler enfantin of religion,” 
and again as “an infantine disease, against which no precau- 
tions can be of any avail.” It is to be regretted that he 
does not inform us in a foot-note what pfecautions have 
been taken, though without avail, to prevent babies from 
catching this fearful contagion of mythology. The only 
legitimate inference possible to be drawn from these state- 
ments is that childhood is a disease, and infant prattle the 
sign of a disordered intellect. Compendiums of mythology 
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are nothing but collections of material for studying spiritual 
pathology. In another passage, Miiller describes “ mythic 
phraseology” as “rank and poisonous vegetation.” By a 
feat of rhetorical legerdemain, Juno, Minerva, and Apollo 
are transformed from products of a distempered imagination 
into noxious parasitical plants that overgrow and blight the 
spiritual faculties. Nothing, surely, could be more mislead- 
ing than metaphors of this kind. Mythology is, in no re- 
spect, a morbid growth, but a natural and normal develop- 
ment of the mind. The mythical history of the gods is 
indeed the real history of man’s religious consciousness. 
Even the rudest tribes now existing have already made 
a considerable advance from the primitive condition of the 
race. We should not expect, therefore, to find any example 
of henotheism among the religions of the earth. Nothing 
lower in the scale of religious development than polytheism 
has as yet been discovered. Polytheism, however, assumes 
an endless variety of forms, from the crudest fetichism to the 
most refined and esthetic anthropomorphism. The savage 
who bows down in fear and reverence before rude stones 
and blocks of wood is a polytheist; and the marble statues 
in which the Greek embodied his ideals of beauty, majesty, 
and grace are the monuments of a polytheistic creed. 
Logically and chronologically, henotheism, too, must have 
been preceded by an utter absence of any conception of a 
god,— not the conscious denial, but the blank non-apprehen- 
sion of his existence. This state of mind might be called 
oudenotheism, or no-god-ism. It is doubtful whether any 
portion of mankind were ever oudenotheistic, since indica- 
tions of the rudiments of religious feeling are clearly dis- 
cernible in some of the lower animals; and it is possible, 
therefore, that intelligence had passed beyond this stage, 
even before it became human. Fetichism assumes the ex- 
istence of a special agency or separate personality behind 
every phenomenon. In the higher forms of polytheism, an 
attempt is made to generalize these agencies or personalities ; 
and the deities are classified, each class presiding over a cer- 
tain province of nature, such as the woods, the waters, 
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the fields, and the mountains. In some of the Vedic hymns, 
the gods are said to be thirty-three; eleven being assigned 
to the earth, eleven to the air, and eleven to the sky, thus 
corresponding to the three great divisions of the universe. 
This number of the gods is not always strictly adhered to; 
but it is usually some multiple of three, so that the trini- 
tarian conception still remains. Yaska, the earliest exposi- 
tor of the Veda now known to us, quotes the views of cer- 
tain etymologists who maintained that there were only 
three gods,— Agni on the earth, Indra in the atmosphere, 
and Sfirya, the ruler in the sky. He himself, however, re- 
jects this theory, and declares that, “owing to the vastness 
of the deity, the one soul is praised in many ways and by 
various names, and the different gods are manifestations or 
members of this one soul.” The same idea is expressed in 
the Atharva-Veda (x., 7, 13, 22, 27), where all the thirty- 
three gods are regarded as limbs of Prajapati (the Lord of 
Being), originally an appellation of Agni, and afterwards a 
name of Brahma. Generally speaking, the Vedic poets do 
not trouble themselves much about a systematic and con- 
sistent theogony. Most of the gods have a strongly marked 
individuality, but they are only loosely co-ordinated and 
incoherently grouped. Their genealogies and kinships are 
exceedingly contradictory. They are not jealous gods. 
Oblations of ghee and songs of praise bestowed upon one 
do not excite the wrath of the others. Rancor and revenge 
springing from this source are foreign to these celestial 
minds. The assertion of the supremacy of Indra or Par- 
janya does not detract from the grandeur of Sirya or Savi- 
tri, any more than the desire for rain implies a depreciation 
of sunshine. They all represent beneficent forces, each in 
its turn essential to human happiness, and standing forth as 
the supreme necessity of the moment. No recognition of 
a temporary superiority entitles any one of them to ex- 
clusive worship, or involves the rejection of those which are 
thus placed for the time in a position of subordination. 
Each deity must receive its due; and even the demons were 
not to be robbed of their portion of the sacrifice,— namely, 
6 
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the blood of the victim. [Cf. Aitareya-brahmanam, ii., 7.] 
This fluent and forming character of Vedic mythology cor- 
responds to the state of intellectual development which we 
find reflected in the language of the Veda. It is an aggre- 
gation of strong and compact phrases, but without the syn- 
tactical cohesion and conceptual continuity that bind the 
parts together into literary composition. 

A fresh and vigorous vitality permeates all the roots and 
fibres of speech, endowing each with an independent and 
indestructible life. Thus, for example, the Vedic infinitive 
in age is half noun and half verb, uniting the substantiality 
of the former with the suppleness of the latter. The same 
is true of derivatives in tri or té, which combine the proper- 
ties and functions of both parts of speech. In such phrases 
as vajam data, hanta vitram, pata sutam, the noun has the 
transitive force and mobility of a verb governing the accu- 
sutive, as if we should render them into Latin by cibum 
dator, verberator nubem, and potor sucum. In the Greek 
tongue, as in Greek polytheism, the human mind has 
taken a long step forward in the divergence and differentia- 
tion of parts of speech and the linking together of concep- 
tions, as well as in the fuller evolution and stricter organi- 
zation of the deities, which have been pruned of many of 
their moral and esthetic incongruities,— resulting from a 
too exuberant symbolism,—and made to approximate more 
and more to the perfection of human symmetry in their 
forms and the ideal of human society in their mutual rela- 
tions. 

With the continued growth of the intellectual faculties 
and the powers of abstraction and generalization, a still 
farther advance is made in the same direction. Polytheism, 
which is the result of a partial and an imperfect generaliza- 
tion of the facts and phenomena of the universe, is succeeded 
by monotheism, in which these facts and phenomena are 
completely generalized, and referred to one Supreme Being 
as their sole and sufficient cause. The first and crudest 
stage of monotheism is the conception of a Being who rules 
capriciously, modifying and reversing the operations of the 
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physical world according to his variable whims, or in obedi- 
ence to the desires of those who are able to move him by 
petitions, sacrificial bribes, and other forms of solicitation. 
This kind of monotheism still constitutes the orthodox and 
official creed of Christendom. It prevails wherever men 
believe in the “real objective efficacy of prayer,” and are 
taught that “by his particular providence God interferes 
with the laws of nature,” wherever fasting, acts of humil- 
iation, or devout practices of any kind are supposed to stay 
epidemics and avert public calamities, or are deemed ade- 
quate to the suspension or alteration of natural laws. The 
cultivation of scientific thought leads to a second stage of 
monotheism; namely, the conception of a Being who has 
established the entire system of things on a basis of fixed 
and inviolable laws, from which there is no deviation, and 
which man must employ his intelligence to discover, if he 
would control the forces of nature and render them subser- 
vient to his own happiness. Having nothing to hope or to 
fear from supernatural intervention, he is thrown upon his 
own resources of forethought and contrivance for the im- 
provement and perfection of his condition. By this theory, 
God is recognized as the author of ‘the universe; but he is 
not an interfering God, and to pray to him would be a sol- 
ecism and an impertinence. Inasmuch as he never inter- 
meddles with his handiwork nor exercises any personal 
superintendence of it, in the sense of directly changing 
or manipulating its movements, he dwells wholly outside the 
sphere of human interests and sympathies, and soon ceases 
to be regarded as a person, and becomes the mere embodi- 
ment of faith. 

From this stand-point there is an easy transition to athe- 
ism, which rejects the hypothesis of a personal First Cause 
altogether, and asserts the eternal self-existence or self-evo- 
lution of the universe, assuming matter and force —or, 
rather, force inherent in matter as its essential and inde- 
structible attribute —as adequate causes of every phenome- 
non. The only logical alternative of atheism is pantheism. 
In Indian speculation, which pushes every premise vigor- 
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ously to its legitimate conclusion, the human mind has 
always arrived at one of these antitheses, affirming either 
that God is everything or that he does not exist at all. No 
middle ground ‘is recognized as possible. God must be ex- 
pelled from the universe, or identified with it. If he is the 
first cause, he is the cause not only of great events, but also 
of the minutest and most remote effects. At the same time, 
the very epithets by which the pantheist attempts to de- 
scribe his deity are a confession of the absolute incompre- 
hensibleness and inconceivableness of his nature. Thus, 
pantheism, like every effort to grasp “the void and formless 
infinite,” ends in agnotheism, or the postulation of God as 
the unknown and the unknowable. E. P. Evans. 


SAVAGE ON THE MORALS OF EVOLUTION. 


Mr. Savage’s last work * is, like the Religion of Evolu- 
tion, a collection of twelve discourses delivered in the pul- 
pit of the Boston Church of the Unity. The congregation 
which has called forth and has appreciated sermons of so 
high a grade as these deserves noslight compliment. Flimsy 
rhetoric and feeble reasoning would, we imagine, meet a very 
cool reception from an audience that listens with eagerness 
to addresses so calm and strong, so direct and solid. 

The habit of delivering courses of sermons on the great 
themes of life and thought—a habit which in Rev. Dr. 
Clarke has had one of its earliest and ablest defenders and 
examples, and the spread of which greatly tends to increase 
the interest and power of preaching — should receive decided 
encouragement from Mr. Savage’s success. One of the most 
genuine and substantial successes which has lately been 
achieved in the Boston pulpit, it is ia its height, to be sure, 
largely due to abilities of no common order; but the method 
followed in the Church of the Unity will strongly commend 








* The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Sayage, Boston ; Geo. H. Ellis. 1880. 
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itself to every preacher of our faith who realizes that the 
modern world is not at all likely to be saved by “ the foolish- 
ness of preaching” disconnected sermons gathered around 
no centre, and supplying no body of earnest thought. 
Courses of extreme length, announced with minuteness, 
and pursued to the exhaustion of subject and audience 
alike, are to be avoided; but they are far preferable, in their 
intention, at least, to the discontinuous sermons, “twenty 
minutes in length and of no depth at all,” which flourish in 
the Episcopal Church, for instance, pre-eminently. 

Mr. Savage informs his readers, in the - Introduction, that 
these twelve “Sunday morning addresses . . . were not writ- 
ten, but are published from the stenographér’s notes.” Few 
readers would be apt to imagine that such is the -fact, so 
successfully has the preacher avoided the usual faults of ex- 
temporaneous discourse,— its diffuseness, its inelegance, and 
its wearisome iteration,— so wonderfully has he attained the 
closeness of argument and the exact force of style which 
have been considered the sole property of the writer. He 
has even improved upon the firm expression of the Relig- 
ion of Evolution, which made it difficult, if not impossible, 
for keen judges to separate the part of that work which had 
been written before delivery from that part which had not 
been so written. The surprise, which, as we happen to 
know, Mr. Emerson uttered in flattering terms on hearing 
that many of Mr. Savage’s sermons owe no aid to paper and 
ink, not even for the slightest abstract, will be shared by all 
who read this present volume without noticing the “one 
brief personal word” about the manner of its making. 
Other readers, however critical, who do notice it, may be 
pardoned for a passing doubt of the strict accuracy of the 
author’s statement. No other American pulpit discourses, 
not actually composed beforehand in the mind or on paper, 
and committed to memory for delivery, will bear so well the 
stern ordeal of print, unless we except those of Dr. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn. It is an open question, indeed, whether in Dr. . 
Storrs’ case the superlative finish of language does not de- 
tract from the proper effect of free preaching, and tend to 
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substitute admiration in the hearer for persuasion; such an 
effect, however, should be but temporary. Mr. Savage’s 
sermons have not lost to such a degree the marks which in- 
dicate that they were intended to be spoken. The style is 
the style of an orator, but of an orator who, rejecting super- 
fluous ornament and illegitimate appeal to feeling, goes forth 
on his campaign of thought with a full equipment of telling 
language and trenchant logic. Not always absolutely per- 
fect yet, in grammatical and rhetorical precision,* the dic- 
tion, as a whole, is an admirable and, indeed, astonishing 
evidence how far extemporaneous speech can come towards 
equalling carefully-labored writing. The ready brain, of 
exceptional power, may yet fairly rival in free speech every- 
thing less than the slowly-matured written productions of 
the very ablest minds. Of such a triumph of the nimble 
intellect, these sermons are a significant prophecy. 

As in the case of the Religion of Evolution, so in that of 
the Morals of Evolution, Mr. Savage uses for convenience’ 
sake a title which does not accurately express the contents 
of his book; for he does not discuss at any considerable 
length several of the most important issues raised by the 
new philosophy. Such are the bearing, for example, of the 
“struggle for existence” upon the moral standard, its re- 
adjustment of the claims of love and justice, and the full 
ethical meaning of the doctrine of the “survival of the fit- 
test,” unflinchingly applied to the current morality. The 
revolutionary force, in ethics, of these two connected ideas, 
is not adequately recognized in the few words which they 
receive in the introduction and one or two of the addresses. 


*A careful reading has found but very few loose or inaccurate constructions. A 
frequent error in the first issue of the series in pamphlet form, the use of any, none 
or every with a plural verb has been corrected, apparently throughout the book. But 
this is faulty : “that there are to be neither morals (in the sense of morality) nor 
religion in the future” (p. 179). These are mixed constructions (p. 152): “Many a 
man holds opinions which are more pernicious than as though he carried a viper in 
his bosom” ; “ thought it through carefully enough, so that you could give me an 
intelligent answer.’ Mr. George R. Marsh calls the distinction in the use of shall 
and will “a grammatical subtlety, which has at present no logical value or signifi- 
cance whatever,”’ but he disagrees with most critics of the language, who would say 
that in the last two paragraphs of Mr. Savage's final discourse will should more than 
once be substituted for shall. 
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An exact philosophical appreciation of their full content 
would have been, perhaps, out of place in a series of ser- 
mons which, however thoughtful and logical, must still re- 
spect some of the exigencies of a mixed audience.* It may 
well be, on the other hand, that so cheerful an optimist as 
Mr. Savage has not cared to dwell upon the sterner aspects 
of the “New Ethics.” A fitter title for the book would be, 
“The Moral Views of an Evolutionist.” Taken as such, 
and not for what they do not pretend to be,—a full and 
careful treatise on morals, — these sermons are a positive 
addition to the ethical literature of the day. So far as they 
go, they will tend powerfully to clear up the haze which, in 
the popular mind, hangs over the great questions of the na- 
ture of right, the authority of conscience, and the progress 
of the moral ideal. - 

The author has dedicated this little book, by permission, 
to “ Herbert Spencer and his friend, John Fiske.” If this 
is a sign that Mr. Savage’s reliance upon Spencer as an intel- 
lectual guide has not diminished in these later years, during 
which the confidence of many other minds as free and as 
thorough as his own has decreased, the fact is to be re- 
gretted. The Data of Ethics, Mr. Spencer’s latest utterance 
on the philosophy of life, is certainly a very unsatisfactory 
book to his discriminating admirers. Mr. Savage’s vigorous 
defence of Spencer against the criticisms made in the pages 
of this Review by Drs. Hedge and Everett and Mr. Batchelor 
seems to me, indeed, to be a sufficient reply, in most respects. 
But the Data of Ethics is logically weak, not because happi- 
ness is not a proper criterion of moral action, but because 
of its fundamental assumption that human conduct is in a 
considerable degree illuminated by observation of the wrig- 
glings of worms and the blind activities of insects. It is the 
merest pedantry of Spencerianism to apply the invariable 
formula of “homogeneous and heterogeneous” to every 
grade of life, from the lowest up to man, thinking thus to 


* Mr. Savage should, however, in his Introduction, have refrained from calling 
evolution a “ power and process”; if it is rightly called a process, as we think, it 
cannot be a power, too. 
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explain the moral ideas of civilized humanity. We can 
understand our own conceptions of right and wrong, how- 
ever insufficiently, far more sufficiently than we can under- 
stand the possible dawnings of such conceptions in the tor- 
toise or the kangaroo. We know the nature of ethical ideas 
best, not where they are most faint and rudimentary, but 
where they are most plainly and fully developed. A sup- 
posed knowledge of the moral views of a rhinoceros is no 
introduction to a just understanding of the mind of the 
stoic. Morality begins with man; and we simply throw 
darkness upon the subject by considering the mind of the 
animal before we consider the mind of man. This latter, 
well known, will reflect back some light of analogy. and 
illustration upon the conceptions of the brute; but to 
reverse the process, thinking that the prolonged observation 
of the lower animals is going to shed light upon the nature 
of our morality is, in the strict etymological sense of the 
word, preposterous ; it is putting that last which should be 
first. In studying the mind of brutes, we take to the task 
more of what is old and familiar than we bring back of 
what is new and valuable. The lower does not explain 
the higher; precisely to the contrary, the higher explains 
the lower. . Below the limits of human life, we understand 
animal life only by means of a sympathetic imagination, 
itself entirely absent from the life we study; the higher con- 
descends to the lower, but can never perfectly know the 
lower, except by losing its own higher self. Within the 
lines of humanity, we know human nature best by observ- 
ing, not the Andaman Islander, but the civilized European. 
Barabbas does not cause us to comprehend Jesus; we under- 
stand what man is, in his true self, not from the thief and 
the pirate, but from the Son of Man on the cross. 

A large part of the Data of Ethics is thus a sheer display 
of scientific pedantry, and another large part is amusing for 
the gravity with which supposedly revolutionary ideas are 
slowly announced; when, were Mr. Spencer a little more 
familiar with the mind of his own day, as expressed in liter- 
ature, he would recognize them as the commonplaces of 
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thousands ef the thoughtful. This second fault derives 
from the former. If one endeavors to extract sunshine 
from cucumbers, they will yield him such slight returns 
that he will be dazzled by a very ordinary candle. So, if 
one tries to derive morality from insects and reptiles, he 
will be easily impressed when he really begins to study the 
subject in the proper place,— the moral life in man, the one 
moral being. If Mr. Spencer would use the electric light, 
ready to his hand in the penetration of the poet, the prophet, 
and the saint of this century, he would have spared us more 
than one solemn passage of preparation for an imaginary nov- 
elty in morality, — passages which remind us chiefly of the 
Turkish street-cry, “In the name of the Prophet — figs!” 
Compare who will his labored argument for a probable, grad- 
ual disappearance of the sense of obligation, as man ad- 
vances, with the words of far profounder students of the 
moral life,— with Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty ” : — 
“ Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security ” ; — 
or with the magnificent close of the chapter on “Freedom in 
Bonds,” in Dr. Hedge’s Reason in Religion, “ Then shall cease - 
the feeling of obligation. The language of command shall 
be heard no more. ‘Thou shalt’ and ‘thou shalt not,’ ‘must’ 
and ‘ought’— those stern sentinels of the soul that keep 
such jealous watch of our actions —shall be discharged from 
their superfluous posts. Choice shall then be our only obli- 
gation; ‘I may’ and ‘I will’ our ten commandments.” 

I have dwelt thus upon Mr. Spencer, not because I have 
forgotten Mr. Savage, but since in any present discussion of 
the ethics of evolution, such remarks can hardly fail to be 
made. Mr. Savage, however devout an admirer of Spencer, 
— too devout, we fear, for his own good — has not tediously 
dilated upon the conduct of mollusks with the praiseworthy 
intention of thereby aiding to solve the complex problems 
of civilized man’s moral life. He is too familiar with the 
higher mind of humanity, as expressed especially in poetry 

7 
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and sacred scripture, to think to astonish us with ethical 
discoveries of hisown. In both of these respects, Mr. Savage 
has wisely shunned Spencer’s errors. He has really illus- 
trated his thought at times by instances of what appear to our 
trained conscience to be the dawnings of a moral sense in the 
animals just below man; and he has presented, without any 
claim to novelty, a very fresh and vigorous view of many 
duties and rights generally obscured by conventional modes 
of treatment. On many points, the theoretical and practical 
morality of cultivated people is much in advance of the anti- 
quated ethical theory and the inconsistent practical precepts 
of the pulpit. “The inspired common sense,” which is a 
strong feature of Mr. Savage’s mind, and which delivers him 
from the slavery of these routine ideas, shines out especially 
in the discourses on “Selfishness and Sacrifice,” and “ Rights 
and Duties in Matters of Opinion.” The mental and moral 
power displayed in this volume, in the handling of both the 
more theoretical and the more practical parts of the subject, 
is such that we cannot rate Mr. Savage as inferior to Spen- 
cer in this field, so far as actual achievement in exposition is 
concerned; as between the Data of Ethics and the Morals 
of Evolution the latter is decidedly the more persuasive and 
' vigorous, the more fresh and philosophic, of the two works. 
Mr. Savage has, indeed, followed Spencer in the main lines of 
his thought, and will perhaps be astonished by any compar- 
ison with one of the greatest thinkers of the day. Let me 
say, then, that Mr. Spencer’s limitations are most painfully 
apparent in his Data of Ethics, while Mr. Savage’s excel- 
lences are at their highest in his Morals of Evolution. 

One steadily feels, as in all of Mr. Savage’s other books, 
so here, that he is in immediate contact with a mind of sin- 
gular honesty and fairness,—a mind that has learned by its 
own experience in truth-seeking many of the most difficult 
lessons in that severe labor. We feel that such words as 
these are not the mere froth of rhetoric: “If the position 
you hold is true, why, there is not a power in the universe 
that can overthrow it! Do not be afraid to let the wind 
blow against it! Do not be afraid to take it out of doors 
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into the sunlight of the world! If you are really dwelling 
in the impregnable citadel of eternal, everlasting truth, why, 
God is in it; and he is the foundation and cap stone! Let 
the men that are investigating pry at its foundations with 
their crowbars as long as they please; let them click with 
their hammers, let them test with their acids, let them apply 
any test they please to its principle, — why, the whole uni- 
verse is in its favor!” He has often a poet’s felicity in 
choosing his figures, and these are put in telling words. 
Such is the illustration of the man who worships the 
means, and forgets the end, in any part of life, like one who 
should have a perfect system of pipes in his house, but no 
water; that of the reflecting eagle, who should carry about 
with him the shell out of which he came and which was 
once essential, and that of the companions of Ulysses turned 
into swine, who represent the case of men that have lost the 
sense of right. Every discourse would furnish abundant 
examples of the sinewy vigor of Mr. Savage’s thought and 
the keen brilliancy of his style. “‘I have aright to my own 
opinion.” No, you have not. You have no right to hold an 
opinion on any subject whatever, until you have used the 
utmost thought, study, and care, to make sure that that opin- 
ion is true. You have no right to an opinion because it is 
your opinion. If there were only a vagrant law in the intel- 
lectual realm, the great majority of opinions that are walking 
up and down the earth would be arrested for lack of visible 
means of support!” “The brain of most persons is like a 
pair of scales that are not balanced,—a magical pair of 
scales. You may cast the universe of truth into one side, 
and you put a little whim or prejudice or dislike into the 
other, and it will go down to the abyss, and the universe 
will kick the beam.” 

Clearness and closeness of thought, a power of style 
remarkable and almost unfailing, entire willingness to fol- 
low the most unwelcome truth to its legitimate results in 
logic,— these are Mr. Savage’s admirable mental qualities. 
A thoroughly manly man, he has a robust faith, unbounded 
hope, and a tender love for the lovable things of the world. 
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One may well think that he does himself injustice, in that 
he does not give his feelings, first approved by a severe judg- 
ment, freer play than is his wont. He is certainly mistaken 
in asserting that “no man can have this sentiment — love — 
concerning anything or any person that is new.” This very 
philosophy of evolution, “al of the newe get” as it is, can 
be, and has already been, upheld with as much emotion as 
has accompanied any other theory of morals. The absence 
of legitimate appeal to feeling, after the argument of the dis- 
course has been logically set forth, is not an excellence, but 
a defect, in these sermons. Earnest and admirable as they 
are, they would be more persuasive with the audience they 
are intended to reach if they sounded far more often those 
deeps where the line of thought fails, and feeling — sinking 
“ deeper than all thought”— vague, indistinct, but not uncer- 
tain, and strong in its grasp of the supreme realities, remains 
the chief revealer of the secrets of the unexhausted ocean 
of spirit. 

Mr. Savage’s strength, indeed, one can easily perceive, is 
not that of the seer and prophet, half-crazy with his burden 
of new revelation; it is not that of the judicial, philosophic 
mind, that will weigh calmly many conflicting facts, and 
render a perfectly fair, unbiassed decision, giving complete 
justice to the old and the new, to the orthodox and to the 
heretic alike. He has the born orator’s fondness for posi- 
tive, unqualified statement, and decided colors. Lurid red 
and melancholy blue are not, it is true, favorites with him, 
but strongly contrasted black and white are. The innumer- 
able shades that make a complete transition from the foulest 
black to the purest white are too often overleaped by him in 
his desire to make a distinct impression. But Dame Nature 
will yet teach us all, however hard the lesson may be, to 
respect her own shading, and in man or in the universe at 
large — where she mingles black and white in ever-varying 
proportions—to observe her tints, however faint the effect on 
our prejudiced eyes! So sincere and devoted a truth-lover 
as Mr. Savage should beware of painting with too heavy a 
brush and from a narrow range of colors. A stronger effort 
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to sympathize with uncongenial ideas would save him from 
such an unfair picture, almost a caricature, of the morality 
of the Hebrew religion as he gives in the sermon on “ Mo- 
rality and Religion in the Past.” It is not a just proceeding 
to select from all the books of the Old Testament the signs 
of imperfect moral conceptions of God’s nature, and to 
ignore, in’ the interests of a strong contrast between religion 
and morality in the past, the far more numerous tokens that 
Israel, almost, if not quite, alone among the nations, knew 
and felt the sublime truth that religion and righteousness 
are one. Many errors in applying this great doctrine to life 
and conduct Israel could not but commit; an evolutionist, 
sensible how slow is the progress of the moral ideal and 
moral practice, should be the last to expect from the Hebrew, 
a thousand years before Christ, the developed conscience of 
the nineteenth century after Christ. Matthew Arnold goes 
with far more insight to the very heart of the matter, when, 
in Literature and Dogma, he says: “ As long as the world 
lasts, all who want to make progress in righteousness will 
come to Israel for inspiration, as to the people who have had 
the sense for righteousness most glowing and strongest. In 
spite of their shortcomings even in righteousness itself, and 
their insignificance in everything else, this petty, unsuccess- 
ful, unamiable people — without politics, without science, 
without art, without charm —deserve their great place in 
the world’s regard, and are likely to have it greater, as the 
world goes on, rather than less. The testimonies of right- 
eousness are Israel’s heritage forever, because they were the 
very joy of his heart. Herein he stood alone, the friend and 
elect of the Eternal.” 

When Mr. Savage makes the sweeping declaration that 
“it is the morality of the world that has made the religions 
as good as they are,” and brings up the names of many great 
religious teachers, from the Hebrew prophets down to Theo- 
dore Parker, as being chiefly or wholly moral reformers, we 
sympathize, indeed, with his revolt from the absurd notion 
that character depends upon theological dogma; but in the 
name of common justice we must protest against a reading 
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of history that would render religion superfluous, and leave 
only morality and ecclesiasticism fighting a spectacular duel 
through all the ages. The seers, from Isaiah down, have seen 
that character is founded on holiness: they have known fio 
such wide distinction, as Mr. Savage thinks to see in all the 
past, between faith and action, between the uplifted heart 
and the devoted hand. It is mere conceit for us to imagine 
that any assertion we can now make of the oneness of high 
morality and pure religious feeling, even such assertions as 
are finely made here in the closing chapter on “ Morality and 
Religion in the Future,” will go beyond these moving words 
from out Israel’s deepest heart: “O, ye that love the Eter- 
nal, see that ye hate the thing that is evil! To him that 
ordereth his conduct aright shall be shown the salvation of 
God.” Such lack of philosophical fairness to past times, 
such undue exaltation of the conceited present age, go far 
toward producing an effect upon a mixed audience, but Mr. 
Savage is too strong a mind to need helps of this description ; 
he will be advanced in the knowledge of that truth which 
he “ very religiously ” worships, if he would avoid sweeping 
statements like those above, and summary condemnations of 
whole classes, ages, and peoples. A pamphlet with the con- 
tents of which the readers of this Review are familiar, * and 
which I have happened to read very lately, will be my most 
convenient example of a far better historical method than that 
which Mr. Savage follows. It is hard to combine opposite 
good qualities; nevertheless, the difficult virtues for ourselves 
are those which we sometimes, at least, need most to study. 
Three Phases of Modern Theology may lack more than one 
of those characteristic excellences which the preacher of 
Unity pulpit largely manifests; but in cautious preference of 
under-statement to over-statement, in judicial fairness and 
philosophic candor, it affords an example which any writer 
naturally inclined to combative ideas and trenchant phrases 
would do well to study. 

With Mr. Savage’s theory of morals, we have little fault 


*Three Phases of Modern Theology. By Joseph Henry Allen, Lecturer on Eccle- 
siastical History in Harvard University. Boston: George H. Ellis. 
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to find: on the contrary, this book seems to us the most 
effective popular exposition of the ethics of experience in 
the language; and though, from its form, necessarily in- 
adequate to meet numerous objections which a student 
of the subject would raise, it is yet, for the reasons we 
have named, more truly philosophical than the Data of 
Ethies. The main and distinctive doctrines of Spencer’s 
system of morals, that happiness in the fullest meaning of 
the word is the end of life; that this end is attained by 
conformity on the part of man to the fixed nature of his 
environment; that right, therefore, is simply this,— obedi- 
ence to the laws of things; that moral good, in general, is 
discovered, as good is discovered of every other kind, by 
experience; that the experience of individuals and gen- 
erations is transmitted by natural inheritance; that the 
moral thoughts of one age become the moral feelings of 
the next; and that the conscience of modern civilized man 
is the consolidated result of all the moral experiences, suc- 
cessful and disastrous, of all the generations before him, 
—all these principles I heartily receive. I believe them 
capable of more generous and ardent interpretation than 
have fallen to the lot of any previous system of morals. 
They will be for a time misunderstood ; they will long be 
declared cold and_ heartless doctrines, but they are true 
to every-day experience, and are, in fact, the most just, the 
most charitable, the most hope-inspiring body of ethical 
principles yet advanced. Mr. Savage has pointed out, 
though too briefly for the best effect upon unbelievers, 
the reconciliation which has been wrought in the theory 
of ethics between the school of experience and the school 
of intuition, by the doctrine of moral heredity. This 
reconciliation is indeed the one greatest contribution of 
Herbert Spencer to the theory of morals, and its value can 
scarcely be overestimated. The most transcendental scheme 
of ethics should have, and can, have, entire justice done to 
its portion of truth by the philosophy of evolution. There 
is no “categorical imperative” of Kant, no poet’s invoca- 
tion of the “stern daughter of the voice of God,” no gos- 
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pel-word calling to sacrifice and obedience, for which the 
ethics of experience may not make sufficient room and 
grant an honorable place. Mr. Savage, with a training in 
the humanities better fitting him than Mr. Spencer is fitted 
for appreciation of all the higher spiritual forces which 
move mankind, has made a contribution of extreme value 
to the popular apprehension of the firm laws of righteous- 
ness. The discourses on the Origin and the Nature of 
Goodness, on the Sense of Obligation, on the Relativity 
of Duty, on Morals and Knowledge, and on Moral Sanc- 
tions, present the most sane, vigorous, and effective argu- 
ment for the necessity, value, and beauty of a moral life 
that is known to us.* 

The withdrawal of all preternatural sanctions from moral- 
ity, and the strong enforcement of natural sanctions, are the 
negative and the positive side of modern ethics. The first 
is inevitable, under the enlarged conceptions of nature, as 
including man in the universe of law, with which we are all 
becoming familiar. The seeond should not be wanting in 
this doubtful transition time in which an inherited fund of 
righteousness, derived from strict supernaturalists, guides 
still the lives of many whose later theory has not yet been 
transfigured into faith. In the deeply-needed lighting up 
of modern morality with emotion, such a work as this will 
greatly assist. Mr. Savage has purged his mind of much 
cant, both conservative and radical. “If you ought to do 
a thing, you can,” he says: “and it does matter greatly 
what one believes.” He has embodied the strongest faith 

*The exegesis of the beatitudes on the sixty-sixth page seems to be strained. 
“Blessed are the meek.” “Why? Because meekness is a good thing in itself ?” 
Not so, “ for— something shall come a ter.” “The for comes after every beatitude, 
and points toward something beyond itself, and to the attainment of which the beati- 
tude is only a means.” Jesus, much rather, is here declaring that the kingdom of 
heaven is mildness, mercy, pureness, peace, and uncontrollable desire after right- 
eousuess ; the for simply introduces the necessary consequence of these virtues, sig- 
nified by the simple future will in the third person, as Dr. Noyes renders. The poor 
in spirit, and those reviled for righteousness’ sake are happy in and because of their 
humility and faithfulness ; so minded, they have heaven and all its joys about them 
now and hereafter. Ata farremove from this matter, we cannot but smile to see a 
preacher’s zeal make so severe a use (p. 117) of Emerson’s witty lady who found “in 


the feeling of being well-dressed a consolation which religion itself was powerless to 
bestow.” 
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and the clearest moral insight of the day in the noble dis- 
course on Moral Sanctions. Wherever these sermons go — 
and may they go widely —they will increase honesty and 
manliness of thought: they will deepen earnestness, and 
strengthen nobility of character; they will build up the 
eternal cause of righteousness, they will promote reverence, 
and intensify love for that great Heart of Life which 


“ Kindly gave our blood a moral flow.” 


Nicuotas P. GruMAN. 


A SERMON FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN, OF BROOKLINE, MASS. 


“Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are 
passed away ; behold, all things are become new.”’— II. Cor. v., 17. 

The day which ushers in a new year bears mo outward 
evidence of difference from other days. There is no sign in 
the heavens, none at least which the ordinary observation 
would note, and no unusual occurrence on the earth, to tell 
that another complete journey about the sun has been added 
to the millions of such revolutions by which our mother 
earth computes her age. Evidently, the day is of no special 
significance to the power working through nature and nat- 
ure’s laws. Indeed, that power is not at all given to the 
celebration of anniversaries. All its feasts and fétes are 
very movable indeed. Nominally there is a day appointed 
for the beginning of winter, and another for the opening of 
spring. But, when the former arrives, nature is quite apt to 
provide for us a south wind which has in it the very odor 
of opening buds; and, when the first day of spring comes 
round, it may be weeks in advance of the first spring blos- 
som. Nature has fixed upon no day on which to intimate 
by sigh of relief or shiver of regret that she remarks the 
completion of another year. Every day alike is to her the 

8 
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close of an old revolution and the beginning of a new. 
One cannot help suspecting that it would be of some ad- 
vantage to man to cultivate a like disregard of anniversary 
occasions. The observance of days and months — which 
was in the mind of St. Paul an occasion for so much dis- 
trust of the “foolish Galatians”—is a business which very 
easily runs to excess. In so far as this observance tends to 
the introduction of holidays for the benefit of an already 
overworked people, much is to be said in its defence. ~ But 
it may be questioned whether, beyond a somewhat limited 
extent, there is sufficient reason for marking special days by 
special events, and devoting them to the commemoration of 
these events year after year. At all-events, there is need to 
exercise discretion in the choice of such days, and to guard 
carefully against the rise of superstitious fancies regarding 
them. 

Under the old belief in astrology, men had a reason for 
associating events with the days on which they occurred. 
Believing that the position of the earth with reference to 
stars and planets had to do with the fortunes of men, they 
had a motive for remembering what transpired when the 
earth was in a given position. So, many people still observe 
anniversaries as if there were some natural relation between 
the day and the event,—as if, indeed, the day were like a 
house or a church. Now, between places and events, the 
associations are necessarily very intimate. The place has 
a certain fixed identity. We look at the very same walls 
within which scenes of great importance have been en- 
acted. But a day once passed is gone forever. That never 
comes back to us itself, but only another day standing in 
its place, like a new house erected upon the site of the 
old, and has in itself no proper association with the oc- 
currences which mark the original day in our memories. 
There is no more reason in the nature of things why the 
day of the year should be held in commemoration of any 
event than the day of the week or month. If anything of 
importance has occurred to us on the first day of the week 
or month, we have as much reason for observing that day of 
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the week or month (so far as divisions of time are themselves 
concerned)-as for holding in remembrance a certain day of 
the year. Meanwhile, the practice of observing anniver- 
saries, if carried to any considerable extent, has not a few 
uncomfortable results. -In Catholic countries, where the 
people seem so perpetually occupied in the observance of 
saint’s days, one wonders how they find time to attend to 
the business of life, and cannot help suspecting that much of 
the time spent in celebrating the virtues of the dead might 
be more profitably employed in cultivating the morals of the 
living. Moreover, any landmark which is planted in the 
tide of change is quite as likely to gather to itself from 
the drifting material which passes by, sad and gloomy mem- 
ories, as to retain the brighter associations which it was 
meant to perpetuate. The annual festival established in 
gayety is quite likely to become a very mournful occasion 
as the years go by and bring their inevitable changes. This, 
to be sure, is no argument against the observance of such 
occasions. But it does show that they are like a two-edged 
sword, and may be too freely employed. It is not well for 
the mind to make for itself too many shrines or halting- 
places along its yearly pathway, when there is so great like- 
lihood that they may be hung with black and converted into 
places of mourning. 

There are just two good reasons for selecting here and 
there a day to be observed yearly in a special manner and 
in remembrance of special occurrences. Every people has 
its national feasts which serve to keep before its attention 
events in its past history which it ought not to forget. Our 
celebration of Washington’s birthday, though it consist of 
nothing more than the ringing of bells, may serve some 
good purpose ; for it calls up in the minds of the people, at 
least once a year, the image and the virtues of that great 
man. The other reason for the observance of anniversaries 
is that it is well for us now and again to have the day lift 
our eyes from our immediate occupations, and incite us to a 
broader survey of our lives, both backward and before. 

Such a day is the first of a new year. That is a time 
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when, as it were, we turn over a new leaf in our history, 
and pause for a moment to see how the old pages appear 
and to wonder or resolve what shall be written upon the yet 
unstained page before us. ... Our grandmothers, who spun 
their own yarn, used to take it from the spindle by means of 
a reel so constructed that, when it had completed a certain 
number of revolutions, a wooden spring was released with a 
sharp click, to give notice that a definite quantity — called a 
“knot ”’—had been reeled off. Then the wheel was stopped; 
and the “knot” was bound into.a skein by. itself, when the 
reel was again set in motion. New Year’s day comes upon . 
us like the click of this ancient reel, to tell us that another 
period of days is completed, and bid us bind them up into a 
separate skein. As we set our calendars, date our letters, 
our diaries, or our account books, as we exchange with our 
friends the new year’s greeting, we are lifted out of the 
present moment; and our thoughts are carried backward 
over the years behind us, or forward to the probable limit 
of our earthly lives) We remember how many of these 
new years we have seen ushered in, and under what various 
circumstances; and we bethink ourselves of what number of 
them, in the course of nature, may be still left to us. We 
let our memories bring forth their stores of things pleasant 
and unpleasant. We count up our achievements and our 
failures, and we make new plans, purposes and resolutions 
for the year to come. At such a time, the wide changes 
that we have seen, even within a comparatively short 
period, force themselves upon our notice; and we cannot 
fail to remark how many old things have passed away, and 
what a new world it is that has taken the place of the world 
of former days. What havoc time has made in our old circle 
of acquaintanceship! The friends of a few years ago, where 
are they? Some dead, and many of the living widely scat- 
tered. As one by one old friendships drop out of our lives 
and new ones are formed, we do not. remark how swiftly 
our social world is being changed. But, when we stop to 
recall the society of years gone by, we are surprised to find 
that the old faces have almost entirely disappeared and new 
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ones have taken their places. Then there are the changes 
in our whole method of living. There are plenty of people 
among us who remember the first railroads in the country, 
and who by no means call themselves as yet old. It is only 
fifty years ago that many people were still’ cooking their 
dinners over the old-fashioned open fire, that travelling was 
conducted by means of stage-coaches and canals, and that 
the telegraph was as yet undreamed of. From fireplace to 
furnace, from stage-coach to steam-engine, from the slow 
progress of the sailing packet to the ocean cable and the 
electric flash which outruns the sun, from the pony rider to 
the telephone,—- what a transformation all this signifies in 
the world’s methods of taking its pleasure and conducting 
its affairs! 

Outwardly, at least, it is a new world that we inhabit; 
and, though we go no further back than the days of our 
fathers and grandfathers, to say nothing of the time some 
centuries ago, we find ourselves in a world that has passed 
away. And inwardly the changes are just as great, though 
perhaps not so plainly marked. New philosophies have 
risen, new opinions have acquired power, new canons of 
criticism have been established; while old creeds are for- 
saken, old rites are abandoned, and old standards of morality 
have been laid aside. If now, as is more than probable, the 
perception of these wide changes leads us into a reflective 
mood, we shall begin to ask how these changes are brought 
about. What is that power which is continually removing 
the old and bringing forward the new? And what, if any, 
are the laws of its action? How shall we account for these 
most surprising transformations which are being wrought 
before our very eyes, and which have been wrought before 
the eyes of men in all ages? For in reality our own time is 
not much more unstable than other times have been. Re- 
latively, at least, the canal was as great a marvel in its day 
as the railway in ours; and the invention of the printing- 
press accomplished as great a change as that wrought by the 
discovery of the telegraph. Always this process of change 
has been going forward, and at most it is only a trifle accel- 
erated in our own day. : 
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What, then, shall we name this process — with reference 
to the forces which produce it—and the laws which govern 
it? Shall we say that in whole or in part it is to be at- 
tributed to chance? Undoubtedly, if we are to take into 
account only what we definitely know, many of these 
changes are simply fortuitous. For, though we certainly 
know that every occurrence must have a cause, that does 
not, as some seem to suppose, do away with chance. It 
may be granted that each result follows inevitably from its 
cause, and that each cause is itself the fated result of some 
earlier combination of circumstances. Yet, however rigid 
may be the fate which links together each separate line of 
causation, the question is whether there is any purpose in 
the meeting of these separate lines and their interference 
with each other. If there is such a purpose, there is no 
such thing as chance. Otherwise, there are such things as 
accidents. Here, for example, is a volcano: certainly that 
is no chance product of physical forces, for immutable laws 
have fixed its place and given it its function; and here, 
thickly clustered about the sides of this volcanic mountain, 
is a human population which has been called into existence, 
and whose place of habitation has been determined by an- 
other class of laws and another line of causation. One night 
there is a volcanic eruption, which buries half this popula- 
tion beneath a sea of liquid fire. Now, the eruption is itself 
no chance occurrence, and the people are no accidental crea- 
tion. But the question is whether any purpose or reason is 
to be assigned for the meeting of these two streams of cau- 
sality, to produce this dreadful calamity. A falling brick, 
blown from its place by the wind, crushes the skull of a 
traveller in the street below. There are no lack of causes 
and reasons to be assigned why, at just that instant, the 
brick should fall; and why, just at the same instant, the 
man should be passing underneath. But the question is 
whether any power, conscious or unconscious of itself, had 
destined that special brick to work the demolition of that 
particular head, or whether the crossing of the two lines of 
fate at just that point was fortuitous. Certainly, the brick 
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and its antecedent causes had nothing to do with the man’s 
presence on the scene; while the man and the motives which 
induced his presence were in no wise responsible for the fall- 
ing of the brick. So far as we can see, the meeting between 
brick and man was as accidental as it undoubtedly was, to 
him at least, unexpected. . So a great many of the changes 
in life, both for better and for worse, are brought about 
by what, so far as our knowledge goes, is nothing but 
chance. 

Our religious faith indeed affirms that not a sparrow can 
fall to the ground without God’s notice, and the belief 
in chance is somewhat at variance with the voice of faith. 
But, whatever may be the consequences to religion and the 
spiritual life, of recognizing occurrences that God has not 
willed, it can be no worse than teaching people to regard 
as divine judgments those awful misfortunes which from 
time to time swallow up so many innocent human lives. It 
may be believed that, could we see as divine wisdom sees, 
we should be able to assign a good reason for every occur- 
rence, and could discern a purpose in it. But meantime we 
do not see as God sees, and it is better to call what appear 
to us to be chance occurrences by that name rather than to 
seek explanations of them which can only offend the sober 
reason and shock the soul’s faith in the goodness of God. 

Still, it is only a small part of the change going on about 
us that we can consent to attribute to chance. What shall 
we name that process which does reveal to us a purpose in 
accordance with which the old passes away, and all things 
become new? Shall we name it a process of growth or 
development? That is the name it bears in the thought 
of the time; and it is widely believed that the discovery of 
this process in large measure supersedes religious ideas, and 
does away with the divine will as a factor in human affairs. 

Let us see what may be in this idea of growth, that so 
much should be claimed for it. It used to be the custom to 
speak of the world and the various orders of life as having 
been ereated. But nowadays nothing has been created or 
made. The world has adopted Topsy’s way of thinking, 
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and now we say everything has grown. That means in the 
mouths of many who most use the expression that changes 
are brought about and new things are brought into exist- 
‘ ence without the help of any directing will or intelligence, 
simply under the stress of blind circumstance and uncon- 
scious force. What I have to say of such a conception is 
that it is as absolutely unthinkable as any religious belief 
which modern philosophy pronounces hostile to the laws 
of thought. Imagine, if you can, the universe as a great 
machine, which goes on blindly perfecting itself. You might 
as well try to picture an organ which not only plays itself, 
but is continually revoicing and tuning its own pipes, and 
even from time to time adds to itself wholly new stops, 
evolved in some mysterious fashion out of the old. It is 
impossible to conceive of unintelligent forces as acting 
steadily and invariably in an intelligent way, and therefore 
this notion of a world which grows up without the aid of 
divine wisdom is wholly unthinkable. It is impossible 
even to find for the continued motion of the world any 
adequate source save in the divine mind. Foree, it is said, 
is indestructible. The force which is expended in produc- 
ing motion only changes its form into heat or electricity, 
and comes back at last, after various changes, in its old 
form to expend itself once more in the old way. The 
sun is constantly expending its forces for the benefit of its 
attendant planets, and this waste is made up to it by the 
showers of meteors always falling against its surface. Now, 
of those who think that process may go on through infinite 
duration, without occasioning any diminution of the sun’s 
forces, one desires to ask why the famous law that action 
and reaction are equal, which has been held so conclusive 
an argument against the possibility of establishing perpet- 
ual motion on earth, does not apply to the solar system as 
well? Or, again, one may ask whether there is not some 
likelihood that the supply of meteors may at last be ex- 
hausted, and whether in that event the mechanism of the 
worlds would not soon run down like a clock. Indeed, 
such an event is predicted by many speculative minds. But, 
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if the universe is to come to a stand-still in the future, it is 
fair to suppose that it has done so in the past, that in fact 
coming to a stand-still is an event of periodic occurrence in 
its history. In that event, what can be relied upon to set its 
forces once more in motion? Of course, one can say that, 
like the rising and falling of a wave, physical existence is a 
constant alternation of growth and decay. But does that 
mean anything to the mind, without positing some power 
which acts upon matter, as the wind plays upon the wave, to 
produce the rise and fall of growth and decay? Now, if we 
know anything. we know that mind is an original source of 
power. The strength of the human will is not to be 
estimated by the amount of fnel with which the body is 
supplied, and hence is not drawn from that.source. The 
will is the engineer of our physical bodies, and no more 
derives its force from the body than the engine-driver 
derives his strength from the coal which supplies motion 
to his machine. This is made plain from the fact that the 
most indomitable will often resides in the weakest body, 
while the very best and strongest physical organizations are 
frequently only nominally governed by a very feeble will. 
In the mind.of man, we see a power which is superior to 
physical force, which sometimes nerves the weakest arm with 
the strength of a giant, and, which marshals and directs the 
forces of nature according to its own pleasure. That same 
power in an infinite form, as the mind of God, is the only 
power which can sustain the life of the universe. Push your 
process of development as far as you please, it breaks down 
at last, and nothing can revive it except the will of God. 
We are to conceive of growth, then, not as a blind process 
which supports itself, but as being presided over and sus- 
tained bya conscious intelligence. But, in that case, each 
new thing brought into existence is something more than a 
new development. It is a new creation, and we are not so 
far beyond the old terms of religion as some have thought. 
The only rational explanation of the origin of man is that 
God created him out of the dust of the earth. Science has 
shown us pretty conclusively that his creation was a work of 
9 
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ages instead of a single instantaneous act; but it has in no 
wise escaped the necessity for referring the changes going 
on about us to a divine will, or for applying still the old 
word “creation.” 

I have gone over this ground as rapidly as possible, pre- 
suming it to be familiar to all, and knowing that the expla- 
nation given of the changes in the outward world does not 
directly touch the subjects of conduct and character, which 
are to us of most importance. But the changes that take 
place in the inward world of our thought and experience 
remain to be accounted for, and the explanation to be given 
of these is of the greatest consequence. I have thus tried to 
indicate the insufficiency of the popular idea of development 
and the necessity for holding to the conception of an intelli- 
gent creating power in the physical world, because, as I am 
led to believe, the philosophy’ of the time is so generally 
applied to mental and spiritual affairs, and with very dis- 
astrous results. I fear that the good old custom of devoting 
New Year’s day to the formation of new resolves has very 
much fallen into disuse,—that, in fact, take the people 
through, the habit of forming good resolutions, and of mak- 
ing it the chief business of life to carry them into action, has 
been sadly broken down. Among the interior changes to be 
noted and accounted for is this,— that people generally are 
less accustomed than their fathers were to enforce upon 
themselves the claims of duty, and more disposed to depend 
upon the force of external circumstances for moral support. 
They expect to be kept in the paths of virtue and sobriety, 
not so much by the force of their own wills as by the influ- 
ence of their surroundings, and, instead of earnestly setting 
to work to make themselves better and nobler men and 
women, they resign their lives into the keeping of society, 
content to be made whatever their education and associa- 
tions shall make of them. This results from applying to 
mental life a belief that unconscious growth or development 
is the ene process by which changes are brought about and 
our lives are amended. That belief has taken such hold 
of the mind of the age that it is disposed to trust entirely in 
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unconscious forces to support moral progress, and does not 
feel as it ought the necessity for bringing its own will to 
bear upon moral problems and aims. Assuredly, God works 
in us as he does in the world around, and brings to pass 
changes in our hearts for which we are in no wise responsi- 
ble, and can claim no merit. But in us, as in the world out- 
side, he leaves a great work for us to accomplish, which will 
by no means ever get itself accomplished otherwise than 
through the instrumentality of our wills. Let us open our 
eyes to this fact. We do not see it or feel it as we ought. 
Even the briefest examination of our own hearts will show 
us, to our own surprise, how exclusively we expect to grow 
up into an ideal life without effort, and how little we think 
of the work to be done by our own wills. 

Now, the significance of Paul’s saying, “If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature,” is that before he can put 
on a Christlike character there must have been a work done 
in his heart, which can only be done cdnsciously and intelli- 
gently by the power of will. 

Whatsoever new form or new thing is so brought into exist- 
ence is a new creation, and not merely an old thing in a new 
guise. Here, for example, is a block of marble, which, in 
process of time, becomes discolored with the stains of 
weather, is partly covered with mosses, and in places wears 
and crumbles away, till its outward form and appearance are 
very much changed. Yet no creative work has been done 
upon it; it is no new thing, for nature has worked upon it 
with no definite end in view. But a sculptor takes this same 
piece of stone, and out of it chisels a form which almost 
breathes and speaks. There is a new creation,—a work 
wrought which, left to themselves, the forces of nature could 
never have accomplished. Now, the question is whether the 
changes wrought and needing to be wrought in the heart 
of man are the result of unconscious laws and instinctive 
forces which have no definite ideal aim in view, or whether 
they are brought about by the might of his own will and 
under the guidance of his own reason. In so far as these 
changes are due to outward circumstances and interior 
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instincts, man grows in mind as in body. In so far as these 
changes in action and in character are such as he has delib- 
erately set himself to produce, man has created himself anew. 
He is no longer the old man shaped by powers beyond his 
control, but is become a new creature or creation, the prod- 
uct of his own creative energy and skill. This I take to be 
the thought of Paul, and one of the most central among 
Christian ideas. Indeed, the whole effort of Christianity 
might be described as an attempt to direct the attention of 
man to his spiritual nature, and to induce him to labor for 
its improvement with the same energy that he devotes to 
external tasks. Men, as Jesus found them when he came 
upon earth, were what they had grown to be; and the aim of 
all his preaching was to arouse in them a power and a will 
to remake themselves into some better image of divine 
things. The new birth of the spirit which he preached 
was a new arrangement or setting in order of the mind’s 
faculties, under the direction of the spiritual nature. The 
new creature in Christ, of whom Paul so often speaks, is the 
man who has thus been led by Jesus to put away his former 
self, and put on a new character and life. Let us seize this 
distinction between development and creation, and make it 
sharp and clear. Being only the products of our surround- 
ings, and of the laws that govern us, we are results of a 
process of development. Being what we are by virtue of 
our conscious striving to attain likeness to an ideal char- 
acter, such as that of Christ, we are new creations of that 
spirit of intelligence which is the spirit of God in us. It 
has been the true aim of Christianity not to induce men to 
trust themselves to the working of external agencies, but to 
set before them a pattern of holiness, and lead them to 
fashion their hearts into its image and likeness. This aim 
has come into the life of the world, not only as a spur or 
goad, but has brought with it courage and freedom and 
hope. The possibwdity of a new manhood in Christ has 
opened before the eyes of men, as the removal from an army 
of those restrictions which chain the common soldier hope- 
lessly to his lot opens to him a new world to be attained. 
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Napoleon knew how to make soldiers. He gave to the hum- 
blest and most obscure the opportunity of rising, threugh 
bravery and good conduct, to high position and command. 
So Jesus knew how to make noble men. He gave to 
all, no matter how meanly and humbly born of the flesh, 
the hope of becoming, by a new birth, very sons of God. 
They need not wait-for a long and tedious process of devel- 
opment to lift them to this higher estate, but might win it 
for themselves by living a new and holier life. The gospel 
which converted a few rude fishermen into great-hearted 
and noble-minded champions of God’s truth was that gospel 
which everywhere inspires fresh hope and courage. Its 
teaching is that we can make for ourselves a heaven within 
the soul; and it fires the dullest mind with a sacred enthu- 
siasm to establish within itself a heavenly order and peace. 
On the other hand stands this popular trust and belief 
in development, to persuade men that it is needless for 
them to agitate their souls about a higher good, since natu- 
rally they will grow up toward perfection,— useless to hope 
and strive for any peace or bliss far above their present con- 
dition, since all that they can attain the process of growth 
will give them. And men listen to this false teaching, and 
give up their spiritual longing and endeavor, and resign 
themselves into the hands of circumstance and law, to be 
made whatever they shall dictate. This false teaching even 
dares to quote Jesus as an authority, and to represent him 
as believing that man has nothing to do but submit himself 
to an overshadowing power which will build him up in 
holiness. Did he not say, Take no thought for your life 
what ye shall eat or drink or wear, and teach that he who 
feeds the fowls of the air will not suffer us to want? Yes; 
but why? Because (in his own words) “after these things 
do the Gentiles seek. But seek ye the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” Continually, Jesus besought men to 
work and strive and agonize to obtain that kingdom, since 
all things else were the merest trifles in comparison. It 
is a total perversion of Christ’s teaching which makes him 
sanction that idle policy of drifting with the tide, as applied 
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to spiritual affairs, which has been so widely adopted by the 
modern mind, together with its belief in the omnipotent 
power of development. If Jesus seems to inculcate that 
policy with regard to temporal affairs, it is only because he 
is so intent upon awakening spiritual endeavor. It is as if 
one should see a boatman rapidly drifting down Niagara’s 
tide toward the fatal fall, busy only gathering the driftwood 
which covered the stream, and should shout to him, as he 
valued his life, to leave that paltry business and pull against 
the current with all his might. Such was Christ’s message. 
And so far was he from wishing to inculcate any blind re- 
liance upon fate that it was his one constant aim to rouse 
in the soul its every latent energy, and put it to the task of 
establishing within the heart a new kingdom of God. 

If we think that any modern discovery relieves us from 
the necessity of spiritual endeavor laid upon our fathers, we 
grossly deceive ourselves; and “it will be well for us, as we 
turn the page of this new year, pausing to note how old 
things pass away and all things become new, to realize how 
largely the future is in our own hands, and how much we 
have to do, or ought to have to do, with the changes in us 
and about us. It will be well to feel that there is some- 
thing more permitted and required of us than to see the 
larger, nobler life set before us, and wish that some power 
might lead us to its portals. It is given us to find that bet- 
ter life, if we will; to make ourselves new men and women in 
Christ, if we resolve with all our hearts so to become. Let 
it be, then, with no vain dreams of being carried forward 
by a stream of destiny to the haven of our desires that we 
cross this threshold between the years. But let us enter 
this door to the great future, knowing that, with God’s 
blessing and help, our hands, our brains, and our hearts 
must work out for us whatever good we are to find. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


STOPFORD BROOKE AND ECCLESIASTICAL CHANGES. 


One of the remarkable facts in the religious history of the year 
that is just ended is the considerable number of clergymen, of 
character and influence, who have broken with their earlier church 
relations, and followed out to logical results their known or sus- 
pected divergence from the doctrinal standards maintained by 
their churches, in the adoption of liberal or independent ecclesias- 
tical relations. From east and west, and from the beginning of 
the year to its close, we have been in frequent receipt of news of 
one and another ministeriai emigrant from the too narrow bounds 
of his hereditary Ur of the Chaldees, leading his flock with him 
into what has seemed to him a land of heavenly promise and com- 
mand, or leaving them more or less doubtful and confused, or seat- 
tered abroad in the wilderness of modern ideas and thought. The 
most distinguished of these instances, in this country, is perhaps 
that of Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago,— that city of refuge for the 
errant sons of outgrown Orthodoxy, which has just newly justified 
its reputation in the call to Unity Church, as the successor of the 
ex-Methodist, Robert Collyer, of another escaped prisoner of the 
elder hope, Rev. Mr. Miln, late pastor of a Congregational church. 
Dr. Thomas, indeed, strongly desires to hold his independent posi- 
tion in some free loyalty to his Methodist connection,—as Pro- 
fessor Swing tried for some years to pour his new wine from the 
time-honored bottles of an enlarged Presbyterianism,—and it must 
be said that in his case, as in many others that have come to our 
notice lately, the church he was virtually transforming, if not un- 


dermining, in its general views, has been very slow and patient in 

the action it has at length felt compelled to take in his case. 
Nothing indeed is more indicative of the changing spirit of the 

time, than the mildness of orthodox censures upon what, but a 


few years ago, would have been regarded as pestilent and intoler- 
able heresies in the avowed views of clergymen. And the recent 
indorsement, in Boston, of a late Universalist preacher who dis- 
avowed any change of view in regard to the crucial doctrine of 
eternal hope, by a council representatively Orthodox, is a striking 
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illustration of the larger tolerance compelled, and, we trust, rejoiced 
in, in the Evangelical bodies, as the result of the discussions of the 
last ten years. Even the punishment of Prof. Robertson Smith, 
for the new heresies in his article on the “Hebrew Language and 
Literature,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, meets the protest of 
whole presbyteries of the Free Church of Scotland, and its final 
sanction and enforcement is somewhat in doubt. 

But, of course, the most notable change of the kind we refer to 
is that of Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, the biographer of Frederic W. 
Robertson, and in many respects his spiritual successor. Mr. 
Brooke leaves the English Church for an independent position, the 
character of which, as he has stated it in several sermons, must 
bring him into substantial accord, if not into active fellowship, 
with the Unitarian body. Indeed, it is announced that he has 
authorized the publication of his name in the Unitarian annual 
register. It has long been known that Mr. Brooke’s churchman- 
ship was of the broadest, though less negative and rationalistic 
than that of some others,— that of Mr. Haweis, for instance, who 
criticises the course of Mr. Brooke as needless and, at this stage of 
the Church, anachronistic; but it was hardly expected that he, any 
more than Mr. Haweis himself, or Mr. Matthew Arnold, or Prof. 
E. A. Abbott,— whose article on the Gospels, in the Britannica, 
Mr. Savage has so largely reproduced in his Talks about Jesus, 
and whose Oxford Sermons embody substantially Mr. Brooke’s 
own view of Christianity,— had felt any new call to leave the 
Establishment, where he was honored by the Queen with a royal 
chaplaincy, and which he was earnestly laboring to make more 
comprehensive and hospitable to the larger thought and more 
rational usages of this age. But the time came, after years of 
misgiving he tells us, when he could no longer stand in the Church 
to administer a religious system, whose historic Christian basis and 
religious faith he held as dear as ever, while rejecting decisively 
its Trinitarian dogma and its supernatural interpretation. Mr. 
Brooke remains a theist and an earnest Christian, and desires, as 
he is at pains to explain, to remain and work in the Christian 
Church for positive and practical religious ends. We think that 
he has arrived at the consistent and logical outcome of his intel- 
lectual tendencies; and are glad that when he perceived this he 
took the straightforward course of declaring his conviction, and 
renouncing connection with a system which had become to him 
untrue, and a Church that, with the grand hope of comprehen- 
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sion yet abiding in the heart of many of its noblest sons, is yet 
the home of much obscurantism and time-serving, and is miuch 
more likely to be helped to the fulfilment of this hope by the 
honest desertion than by the timid and tentative adherence of 
those who, like Stopford Brooke, find its atmosphere stifling and 
its symbols misleading and inexpressive of the highest truth. It 
is an example which will have a liberating influence here as well 
as in England. 

At the same time, it is doubtless true that Mr. Brooke has re- 
mained in the Church, hitherto, with the same good conscience in 
which he has now gone forth from it; and it ought not to be for- 
gotten, in calling upon those in general sympathy with him or 
in analogous relations to churches in this country,to imitate his 
action, that the broader truth is helped as truly, if not as di- 
rectly, by those who honestly stay in those churches and witness 
there for freedom and larger tolerance and charity according to 
their light,— so it but be according to all their light,—as by the 
witness of frank withdrawal; and that it may require a courage as 
hardy thus to stay in a church as to desert it. Our admiration be- 
longs to sincere and courageous loyalty wherever it exists; but our 
sense of intellectual consistency, our respect for clear and thought- 
ful perception of duty, and our conception of the true religious 
need and opportunity of the time, lead us to rejoice whenever one 
comes forth, as Stopford Brooke has done, into the unfettered ser- 
vice of spiritual religion and rational Christianity. 

Our fellow-countryman, Rev. Eli Fay, who is now settled in 
Sheffield, England, has recently preached several sermons which 
have commanded much attention from our trans-Atlantic brethren, 
among which is one in relation to the topic of Mr. Brooke’s aban- 
donment of Orthodoxy. We make room for but an extract from 
this excellent sermon: — 


The Rev. Stopford Brooke, whose recent secession from the Church 
has occasioned a very considerable sensation throughout the country, 
because of his pre-eminent position as a scholar, a most able and eloquent 
preacher, and a chaplain of the Queen, rejected, some years ago, the 
doctrine of eternal torment, and accepted, unqualifiedly, that of God’s 
everlasting and all-redeeming love, which even then, we had long been 
proclaiming as a cardinal doctrine of the gospel. At that time, and even 
as far back as his acceptance of the pulpit which he still holds, Mr. 
Brooke was understood to be, and he now frankly acknowledges that he 
was, in serious doubt as to the truth of the doctrines fundamental in the 
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superstructure of Orthodoxy; and that to which he could no longer rec- 
oncile his reason or his conscience, that to which he was unwilling longer 
to give even an implied support by holding so much as a nominal relation 
with a body in which it was still taught, that which he came at length to 
regard not only as unscriptural, but shocking,— deregatory to the charac- 
ter of the Almighty, and repulsive to the most delicate religious sensi- 
bilities,— was the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

No longer could he even seem to accept or be indifferent to the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, which means, and means chiefly and undeniably, 
the surprise, the defeat, the disappointment, the mortification, and the 
humiliation of the Infinite God; and consequently, with deep regret 
beyond a doubt, yea, with pangs and prayers and tears that in fidelity 
to his conscience it must be so, he renounces the whole system of orthodox 
Christianity, so called, and therewith all the religious associations of his 
life. And on what he sincerely believes to be the truth, and with a spirit 
of self-sacrifice like the Apostle Paul’s, he takes his stand, feeling in his 
inmost soul, as by a strange coincidence two celebrated men, one in Eng- 
land and the other in America, have recently said— an enlargement of 
the thought originally expressed by Lord Bacon,— that faith in a God 
whom we cannot respect must react deleteriously upon the moral and 
spiritual nature. 

But what will Mr. Brooke now do? Abandon the ministry? Go into 
retirement or enter upon some secular pursuit? Far from it. He tells 
us distinctly that having dropped what he believes to be a gigantic error, 
a total misapprehension of the truth, he shall preach a better gospel than 
ever before. And what must this better gospel] be? Judging from Mr. 
Brooke’s publications, from his doubts when he accepted his present pul- 
pit as to whether he ought to remain as a minister in the Established 
Church whose doctrines even then he could not accept as a whole, and 
from what are the corollaries of the doctrine of the Incarnation which he 
now utterly renounces, we know very well to the advocacy of what great 
doctrines he will consecrate his rare and varied powers. 

The doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation stand or fall together. 
Rejecting either, the whole religious superstructure of which they are the 
foundation must share the same fate. Mr. Brooke is, therefore, unequiv- 
ocally committed to the doctrine of the Divine Unity,—one Spirit, one 
Intelligence, one Being,— as the Apostle says, “One God and Father of 
all.” A doctrine so simple that a child can understand it, and by its 
simplicity encouraging to true piety, and at the same time protecting 
the mind against the doubt and speculation of which the doctrine that 
Mr. Brooke rejects has been the fruitful source. 

Second: As this “one God” is “our Father,” his government must be 
paternal, and all of his chastisements for our good. Is any inference 
more fairly deduced from any premise? If God is our Father, must not 
his government be fatherly throughout? From the beginning, he fore- 
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saw the end; and as he is a God of love, and hateth nothing that he 
hath made, he will certainly bring the work of creation to a consumma- 
tion consistent with his wisdom, his goodness, and his power. To this 
doctrine, Mr. Brooke has long been fully committed. 

Third: The whole of life is educational and disciplinary. Is the 
world a school or a hospital? Is religion hygienic or medicinal? Is 
Christianity a scheme for the education, the discipline, the develop- 
ment of our many-sided nature, or for sending out life-boats to pick up 
here and there a poor, wrecked, and storm-tossed soul? Beyond a ques- 
tion, Mr. Brooke accepts the former view of the world and of religion, 
and purposes to govern himself accordingly. And, as an inspiration, 
guidance, and help in his new position and work, his radically changed 
relations to the Church and the world, he says that Christ and Christianity 
will be vastly more and better than they have ever been. He accepts 
Christ as a special revelation of God and as specially inspired by God,— 
sent into the world, not to avert the divine wrath, not to tell us that we 
were all born as the children of the Wicked One, but to reveal infinite 
things, to dispel our darkness, lighten our burdens, warm our hearts, and 
lift up our souls by proclaiming the everlasting Fatherliness of God, to 
whose arms we may ever go for health and strength and comfort ; 
to tell us of the kindly and all-embracing providence which clothes 
the lilies of the field with their beauty, and feeds the young ravens 
when they cry, of the omnipresent Spirit that numbers the hairs of 
our heads, listens to the filial breathings of our hearts, pities every 
blind and wayward prodigal, and will not rest till he has brought back 
to its fold the last straying lamb of his flock. In common with the 
whole Liberal Church, Mr. Brooke sees and feels in Christ a vital sym- 
pathetic bond between heaven and earth,—sees utterly dissipated the 
old dogma of an out-generalled and exasperated God placated by suffer- 
ing Innocence,— of an infinite good and an infinite evil, with their re- 
spective deities in eternal yet hopeless conflict. He hears only of one 
God over all, who is the Father of all. In Christianity, he sees the unity 
of providence, as in science the unity of nature; and as in respect of moral 
purity, divine charity, spiritual insight and sensibility, self-consecration, 
and the virtues and graces which would soon convert the earth in the 
vestibule of heaven, Christ was so pre-eminent that he could speak to 
God almost face to face,— and, as in the magnitude as well as the sym- 
metry, the quality and grandeur as well as the uniqueness of his person- 
ality, he who stands solitary and alone among all the sons of God says 
of the humblest human being who in weakness and trial is yet trying to 
do the right, “That man is my brother,” “That woman is my sister,” 
Mr. Brooke thus hears a fundamental article of the grandest creed in 
Christendom, and feels the spirit in which, and in which alone, the mani- 
fold work of the world should be done. No wonder that to him Christ 
and Christianity are to be vastly more and better than they have ever 
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been. Cleared of the false accretions of the dark ages, to his mind they 
now stand forth in all their native beauty and simplicity. 

And yet, though the conversion of so great a man from false doctrines 
and an effeminating and misleading ritual is itself important, still its 
significance is increased a hundred-fold when it is regarded as it may and 
should be as an indication of the tendency of the cultivated, philosoph- 
ical, and religious thought of the day. 

Here and there a clergyman of the Established Church may leave it 
and go to the Church of Rome; but it is only a local and personal mat- 
ter. The great tendencies of thought are not setting in that direction. 
Science, literature, an intensified spirit of criticism, a contagious self- 
assertion, the greater prominence of personality and civil liberty, the 
multiplication and better management of schools, and a total recasting 
of religious thought, all show that the great ground-swell of the age is not 
toward Romanism, which in France and Italy, once the seats of its power, 
is even now on the defensive. Or a Congregational or a Methodist minis- 
ter may now and then go to the Church of England and be more at home. 
But the leading religious thought of the time is not toward sacerdotal- 
ism or sacramentarianism. It is not toward Orthodoxy, which, in all 
its Protestant branches, is, as you know, honey-combed through and 
through with latent dissent, and a great deal of dissent which is not 
latent. Most of the great orthodox Protestant churches are earnestly 
inquiring what they can do to resist the rising tide of liberalism which 
is sweeping over the world; and at the recent Church Congress it was 
virtually decided that the Established Church would even attempt no 
longer to resist it, but allow it to take its course. And in a letter on 
the secession of the Rev. Mr. Brooke, written by the Rev. Mr. Haweis, 
and published in one of the London papers, he says that, notwithstanding 
Mr. Brooke’s utter repudiation of Orthodoxy, and his hearty acceptance 
of a religious philosophy which can amalgamate with Orthodoxy no more 
than oil and water can unite, he should have remained in the Church, 
which, as Mr. Haweis declares, must broaden her base and alter her ban- 
ners, or go down before the changing opinions of Christendom ; and, so 
far as Mr. Haweis’ letter is concerned, that means that, after a minister 
has repudiated an entire system of theology, he can still use the Prayer- 
Book which was constructed expressly to define and enforce it, and 
which pronounces the everlasting curse of God upon all who do not re- 
ceive it. And it is the spirit of Mr. Haweis’ letter,— that is, a manifest 
willingness on the part of many who profess better things to disregard 
their own convictions, to tamper with their consciences, for the sake of 
peace and popularity to acquiesce in a state of things which at heart they 
believe to be false and pernicious,—it is this, a hundred-fold more than 
Mr. Bradlaugh and his followers, which is turning Christianity into ridi- 
cule, and from all religion is permanently alienating hundreds of thou- 
sands. Let us thank God that Mr. Brooke could not thus stultify his 
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own soul. The religious press of the country speaks in the highest terms 
of his honesty and conscientiousness; as it is entirely clear that till, peo- 
ple, at whatever cost, abide by their own deepest convictions,— that is, 
while church relations are formed from social, pecuniary, or other con- 
siderations, while, for any reasons, people give their personal influence 
and their money to support doctrines which at heart they utterly reject,— 
there is not only no sincerity in their religion, but it becomes to them the 


occasion of monstrous hypocrisy, of blight and decay at the very centre 
and source of life. 


And yet Mr. Haweis’ letter is a tacit acknowledgment that the tide 
of religious liberalism is rapidly rising, and that in one way or another 
preparation must be made for it. It cannot be winked out of sight. 


GENIUS OR VIRTUE. 


Renouf says that, “when we speak of a man of genius, of a 
genius for poetry or for warfare or of being inspired by the 
genius of the place, we are often forgetful of the original use of 
the word genius. The genius was a god,— sanctus et sanctissimus 
deus, as Servius calls him in the religion of the Romans,— wor- 
shipped with libations, incense, and garlands of flowers. Every 
man had his own genius, which was to be propitiated by sacrifi- 
cial offerings, and so had every god and even every locality. The 
genius was a sort of spiritual double of each individual. Not the 
least coincidence between Egyptian and European thought is 
the use of the words genius and ka to express mental gifts. 
Genius is not used in this way in classical Latin; but, by being 
made synonymous with spirit, and spirit being used as in the 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah,—‘the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge, 
of the fear of the Lord, — genius has come to signify a divine 
gift. Now, the Egyptian word ka had certainly acquired this 
secondary signification as early as the time of Rameses III.; and 
I have but little doubt, though the proof is not absolute, that this 
signification already existed in the earliest times known to us.” * 

What this divine gift is, one may not describe. It is the mys- 
tery of a voice, the attraction of surpassing grace of form or man- 
ner, the power of eloquence, the touch of the artist, the skill of 
the builder, the harmony of the composer, and, above all, a love 
for religion which makes the soul restless until it finds God. 
Genius eludes all our analysis, and, like the strange power of life, 


*Renouf, The Religion of Ancient Egypt, pp. 153, 158, 
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is known only by its results. The world is so grateful to any one 
who, by this gift which seems to make its possessor something of 
a creator, lifts us out of our dull and common selves, who brings 
such entertainment, that it has hardly tried to hold him to the 
ordinary rules of conduct. He is expected to be somewhat eccen- 
tric or astray. Whatever he does is atoned for or concealed in 
the glare of his genius; and, if he has been a wayward charac- 
ter or grossly immoral, the world buries his faults beneath its 
tributes to his gifts, and, forgetting the transient, remembers the 
eternal. 

The theatre has always been one of the chief places for the 
display of genius, by the representations of life in its comic or 
tragic aspects; and generally the theatre has been intimately asso- 
ciated with religion, with all the religious ceremonies and ideas 
of a people. It was so in Greece; and even in Rome, when it 
was the home of every corruption, its representations were still 
drawn from religious events. It was natural that Christianity 
should severely denounce such a characteristic of paganism, 
partly from a false interpretation of Scripture,— that, as the uni- 
verse was so rapidly approaching dissolution, life was too short 
and serious,— and partly because all enjoyment was regarded as 
evil. Says Clement of Alexandria: “Let spectacles and plays 
that are full of scurrility and of abundant gossip be forbidden, 
and those who enjoy the evil that is in them stamp the clear 
images of it at home. ... Ease of mind is not to be purchased by 
zealous pursuit of frivolities, for no one who has his senses will 
ever prefer what is pleasant to what is good.” But Christianity 
soon found that from the irresistible tendency in society toward 
such amusements the world was not so soon to depart; and as 
early as the third century the Church began to introduce Biblical 
or miracle plays, in substance at least resembling those which 
have been acted until the present day. The good taste of the 
religious part of the community may conscientiously protest 
against the extreme secularization of such sacred subjects, and 
fear they would be brought into ridicule; but it is surely the ex- 
treme of a baseless distinction to be alarmed lest the moral sen- 
sibilities of persons should be shocked by representations which 
the Church introduced, while they themselves nightly throng the 
same theatre where it was proposed to have the miracle plays, to 
pay homage to a harlot. The general tone of the Church toward 
the theatre has been one of extreme denunciation, which the new 
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movement of religious life brought in by the Puritans only in- 
creased. Frequenters of the former went to the latter as to for- 
bidden grounds. But a more reasonable view has of late been 
widely accepted. It has been urged that if the theatre could not 
be repressed, if such amusements seemed almost a necessity 
wherever people were massed together, the better way to make 
them moral and unexceptionable was for the best persons to go, 
to take families, to take children, and to make everything out of 
place retreat or disappear altogether. There has been, it is 
thought, a reciprocal influence of better morals on the stage and 
better morals in the audience. Some actors have been of refined 
taste and pure lives, and it is said we must distinguish between 
the good and bad as we have to in every thing. This is the view 
in regard to theatres among a great many of the broadest, most 
cultivated, most reasonable, most philanthropical, and most relig- 
ious persons to-day. 

Now, it is one of the effects of genius that, directly it appears, 
we search for excuses, if its gifts lie in any immoral direction, to 
witness its powers; and any questionings or reproaches of our 
better nature we lay to rest by the pretence that we may enjoy 
the genius without any thought of or harm from the life behind 
the genius. And if a person appears on the stage of varied repute 
as to the power of her gifts, but of unvaried repute as to the 
shameless degradation of her character and the effrontery of her 
vice, we argue that we can draw a line between her genius and 
her immorality, enjoy the one and pass the other by. This is one 
of the fatal self-deceptions to which our social life may trace its 
chief and most threatening evils. It is a dangerous if not impos- 
sible distinction to draw; and, while it may be of some force 
in regard to those whose works live after their lives are forgotten, 
it is more likely to be the testimony of a weakened moral senti- 
ment. Does it not make the least difference whether the mer- 
chant with whom you trade or to whose store you send your 
children is openly profane, vulgar, or of a low and bestial conver- 
sation? Does it not make any difference whether the public 
officers of a country are intemperate and given over to every cor- 
rupting vice? Does it not make the least difference whether 
the religious instructions to which a congregation listens come 
through lips and lives given over to sin, or those whose lives are 
a daily struggle against the worldliness they deplore? Does it 
not make the least difference to parents whether their children 
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gather learning from teachers of public indecency or from those 
who are interested in the virtues? Have I anything to do with 
the morals of the trader with whom I deal? is a question which 
one would ask only when a deep interest in morality had become 
a vanishing point in his character: it is the question as old as the 
sense of guilt, Am I my brother’s keeper? 

Genius is not only for momentary admiration or applause: it is 
for example and inspiration, it leads a whole land or age or com- 
munity to attempt its successes; but, where genius is allied to 
immorality, which part of the character is more likely to be 
imitated or first learned by those of lesser gifts? To put a 
young person under the influence of one whose life is of open 
and known disregard of purity is simply to apprentice to sin. 
To give any public or private recognition to such a person is to 
put genius above virtue. Refuse it, and genius would be com- 
pelled to put on the adornment of piety. It is the glow thrown 
around unconsecrated genius when lifted into public approval 
which so degrades our whole conception of virtue. 

But some one will say, “Then we must give up the theatre 
entirely, and give up all the pleasure of such entertainments, 
which all history shows are almost a necessity, and to which 
society constantly returns in spite of all criticism or denuncia- 
tion.” This is the plea of one who has already put a momentary 
and selfish gratification above every consideration of virtue, and 
above every good of humanity; which says, in substance, I must 
have my own pleasure at whatever risk of public or private 
immorality. If it be that such pleasure can be gained only by 
listening to actors and actresses whose names and lives have 
become notorious for their disregard of all the domestic ties for 
whose sacredness the best persons have been striving for all these 
years, the moral element must be very weak which would not 
lead a person to say, Then I will give up all such pleasure forever. 
“Can we not live without pleasure,” says Tertullian, De Spec- 
taculis, “ who cannot but with pleasure die?” “Men,” says Words- 
worth, “do not make their homes unhappy because they have 
genius, but because they have not enough genius. A mind and 
sentiments of a higher order would render them capable of see- 
ing and feeling all the beauty of domestic ties.” If any distinc- 
tion at all is to be made, it is the vices of brilliant public 
characters, which harm the young and lower our standard of 
virtue far more than even the same vices in private life; for many 
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more persons are led into evil by the thought that it makes no 
difference in the public estimation or success, than can appreciate 
the gifts of genius. Religion knows no such distinction. It is 
not genius or virtue : it must be genius and virtue. Separate them, 
and you break that sacred tie which binds the héart to the real 
issues of life. There have been many shining instances where 
they have gone together, and the degree of moral elevation is 
shown by the vigor with which society insists that they shall 
always be united. When a Roman consul met a vestal virgin, 
he paid her the greatest reverence. Now, the clergyman pays 
the reverence to an abandoned woman. Nevertheless, even the 
lesson of old was that not upon the altar of genius, but of virtue, 
the fire was perpetual. 


RELIGIONS AND RELIGION. 


Many of our readers will doubtless read with pain, and some 
sense of the incongruity of their appearance in a religious maga- 
zine, the closing paragraphs of Prof. Evans’ article in the present 
issue of this Review. Nor, while willing that all religious or 
non-religious opinions should be advocated and considered, do 
we regard it within the range of that large spiritual hospitality 
we hope always to cherish to devote these pages to the advocacy 
of agnosticism or atheism. Even that prior stage of mental de- 
velopment which Prof. Evans marks as the scientific form of 
theism, which regards prayer as an impertinence, and the present 
relations of God to his universe or to the hearts of his children 
as of the slenderest and remotest sort, is too far removed from 
our convictions, and the work which we conceive this Review is 
set to do, to claim space for discussion here. All these processes 
of minifying and dissolving the verities of faith in the name of 
science and advanced thought, as well as the frank repudiation 
of all religious knowledge which Prof. Evans makes on behalf 
of the severe logic of Indian speculation, have their proper and 
avowed organs, and find no difficulty in presenting their claims 
to the attention and acceptance of the world. 

But we have retained these paragraphs because, while they have 
no necessary connection with the main topic of his exceedingly 
valuable paper, they are yet essential to the complete development 
of his view of the rise and place of monotheism among the religions 
of the world. It will be seen that Prof. Evans sharply criticises 
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Max Miller’s doctrine of a primitive monotheism, subsisting with 
even the lowest forms of fetichism, and marked by the coex- 
istence with these lowest forms of really spiritual conceptions. 
This view Max Miller has repeated and emphasized of late; and 
Prof. Evans somewhat scornfully sets it aside, with the assertion 
that the primitive monotheism is simply the wonder and awe of 
savage man for the first unusual or wonderful object he meets. 

We cannot enter upon this discussion, into which, as with so 
many of the current theories concerning the beginnings of man, 
life, the universe, each seems to import something of his own con- 
victions (in the lack of objective data) as the foundation of his 
argument. Nor does it seem to be essential to settle it in the 
interests of truth or faith, since the nature and value of religion are 
surely to be most clearly found in what is confessedly its purest 
and most highly developed form. The remarkable thing about 
it is that monotheism, this most highly developed form, accord- 
ing to Prof. Evans, immediately precedes the final discrediting 
and disappearance of all forms of religious conviction whatsoever. 
It would seem a curious irony in the mental development of man, 
which should set itself to unfold from rude and humble germs this 
noble and exalting conception of a pure monotheism,— holding as 
nothing else the heart and homage of the highest races of men, 
and permeating as a vital and inspiring force all the currents of 
their life,— to be shattered as a monstrous illusion by the contact 
of a scientific theory, or to be set aside at the “logical” demands 
of thinkers so far removed from action that their subtleties of spec- 
ulations are hardly more real to them than their dreams. The 
integrity of the universe ought to insure us from the working in 
and working up and on of such a tremendous factor of illusion as 
religion on this theory has been. The intellectual difficulty of 
conceiving it is of the same kind as that which occurs in the cur- 
rent “ethics of experience,” so called, which supposes prudence 
or the love of pleasure to be capable of evolving a set of concep- 
tions,— as duty, right, goodness,— recognized by consciousness as 
having a supreme sanctity and authority, and needing the reverent 
heed of men even against the promptings of prudence or pleasure, 
of which they are nevertheless only the doubles, masquerading in 
illusive grandeur of garb. 

We are not greatly concerned when told that the being of God 
is a doctrine that is not judged to withstand the subtle assaults of 
Oriental speculation. That far pushed logic has proved, in the 
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judgment of its votaries, a solvent for other faiths than religious 
ones,— the faith in matter, force, the universe, life itself. Where 
all truth becomes illusion, the most persistent and forceful illusions 
may be retained as truth, and we may still hold to the reality of 
consciousness, duty, God. The unaccountable thing is that an 
eminent student of many religions should bring the subtle pyrrhon- 
ism of India to clinch an argument from the scientific development 
of human thought for “ agnotheism ” or atheism. 

Nor do we judge the intellectual tendencies more formidable 
to religion which Professor Evans sees to be operative m atten- 
uating and evaporizing the monotheism into which religion is for 
the most part evolved, for its final disappearance in agnosticism 
or atheism. While we hold these tendencies to be the misfortune 
of much of what is otherwise the brightest and even the sincerest 
thought of this age, we see them associated also with much that is 
so crude and pretentious, so ambitious of settling at once by theory 
what can only be settled progressively in experience, that we can- 
not wonder at unsoundness and undue eagerness to adopt extreme 
conclusions here and there. Without reverence for the past, 
these tendencies are repeating its scepticisms,— not of the Hindoo 
only, but of the Epicurean philosophers, and the shallow deism of 
the eighteenth century,— from which human nature has reacted 
and recovered, and will again when the new wine of this craze of 
the physicists has settled upon its lees, and the old sanctities of 
duty and aspiration after the unseen and infinite Good and Fair 
resume their regnancy, as they will, in human thought. What- 
ever subtle speculation may affirm or deny, whatever “a scientific 
view of the universe” may see or fail to see, the logic of all high 
living is the reality of God. The Power that makes for righteous- 
ness, some think it more humble to name that Reality; but we 
have right to call it God, the Righteous Being,—since what it 
makes for is all we know of any existence outside our own, 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE FUTURE CONCORDAT. 


It is not often that we feel inclined to quote from our daily 
papers. They have their own audience. Subjects must be treated 
according to the way people read the journals,— rapidly, with 
clear-cut, telling style, pleasing all parties, wearying none, prais- 
ing a little here, censuring a little there, giving us an idea, in 
short, of that good society where nobody offends and nobody 
does or says anything original. 

Let us be thankful that our best newspapers have arrived even 
at this stage of courtesy; for there was a time, in the history of - 
this country and England, when the columns of journals were the 
places for all kinds of political abuse, religious quarrels, and big- 
otry, and literary or artistic spite. 

When the “ world moves,” as the saying is, it moves all around 
in all its parts. The same tolerance which is now in the air of 
religious opinions, the respectable self-restraint of party leaders, 
the patience and dignified humility of the broadest scientists, the 
modest claims of the best women for the education and enfran- 
chisement of their sex, the generous rivalry of literature and the 
professions, and the calmer voice of the reformer of to-day, all is 
reflected in the pages of our journals, which are indeed always 
what their readers make them. 

We have been particularly pleased with a half-column in the 
Daily Advertiser, with the above heading, in reference to the late 
religious meetings in Boston. 

It is the business of a paper to report such meetings; and, if 
they make any reflections upon them, or indulge in any enthu- 
siastic words, we infer from the style that they are written 
by some of the parties concerned. But we should be at a loss 
to know exactly from this little article what are the tenets of the 
writer: we only feel that its tone is in fine keeping with that 
widening spirit of the age, which does honor to the columns of a 
daily journal. We give the cutting here: — 

In Tremont Temple, Monday, two great meetings of our most intelli- 
gent citizens spent full three hours in listening to the religious addresses, 
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which are reported quite too briefly in our columns this morning. Both 
speakers happened to be Episcopalians; but their hearers represented 
every phase of Protestant Christianity, and they themselves stood at two 
opposite but by no means antagonistic poles of thought. 

This fact proves, what all may see, that our people have lost no whit of 
interest in the highest spiritual questions which can engage human con- 
templation, and that, under the ever-multiplying forms of religion, the pub- 
lic mind approaches a unit in its intense desire to find out the best ways 
in the conduct of life. Over and against this search for truth stand both 
the Greek and Roman Churches, the one having ceased to think for a 
thousand years, and the other in her Infallibility dogma having set final 
and, as some think, fatal bounds to the process of thought. The supreme 
temper of the Reformation — namely, its love of truth as the greatest good 
—contrariwise enforces thinking. But men who think earnestly, at first, 
differ; and, as in the past three centuries every new sect has held and 
emphasized some real good for mankind, it is not strange that so great 
divergencies exist among Christians. 

Is any future concordat possible? Certainly not in the way of a 
wrangle over creeds or religious forms, however essential these elements 
of religion may be to permanent Christianity. These too often are but 
the monuments of a strife whose bitterness still prevails. The centre of 
the future union of Protestant Christendom must be found in that inner 
spiritual life, colored and vitalized by the Christ in men, and bearing the 
fruits of philanthropy, purity, and charity. The outward circumstances 
of creed and ritual are entirely subject to this inner soul of Christendom. 
As, in old paintings, the aureole around the heads of saints is often not a 
crown, but the emanation of a saintly life, and the aureole of Judas Isca- 
riot is sometimes painted black, in token of his ignoble fall, so all the 
outward paraphernalia and visible body of Christianity are the creatures 
of the invisible virtue beneath. Through unity of this inner life will 
Christendom reach, in days perhaps- long to come, visible conformity 
among its own. 

Bishop Clark’s lecture befitted his manhood and his fame. The cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. Knox-Little made his address on Ritualism 
were so unique, and possibly significant, that they merit a word of recog- 
nition. He was invited to speak and was listened to by New England 
representative men in religious matters, most of whom had no sympathy 
with his views, and never expect to embrave them. They showed in this 
the courage of their own convictions, and illustrated the fact that it is 
the cowardly alone who are intolerant and cruel. “When its elements 
are analyzed, although Boston has always been foremost to hear and 
judge a man who asks their audience, it will be seen that occasionally 
there is something new under the sun. As to the ritual propositions the 
eloquent speaker so ably defended, many men will have many minds. 
But as long as in churches men meet for worship as well as to hear a ser- 
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mon, and in these times when men are anxiously inquiring why Sunday 
services are deserted, the question as to what form or ritual will best 
attract and help the worshipper is of interest and moment to all Chris- 
tians. Dr. Duryea’s gracious and able introduction of the speaker and 
his subject showed how deeply many have pondered the ritual question, 
The meeting and the address were a tribute to the future concordat of 
Christians. 


MEMORIES. 


It seems a pleasant thought to us to carry along with this 
Religious Magazine and Review the presence of those who once 
took the editorial charge of its pages. The honored names of 
those still living we hope tosee often represented on our pages; 
and, as the anniversary each year arrives of the departure of those 
now no longer in the flesh, we have thought it would be fitting 
to recall their beloved names by, some extracts from the words 
which came from their pen. 

We are approaching the day when Edmund Hamilton Sears 
took on immortality,— he who was so full of the abundant life of 
which Jesus speaks that it needed but little change to set him 
free in the spiritual kingdom. He is especially associated with 
this holiday season, when his thoughts were so full of sacred joy 
at the coming of God’s divinest Son into the world that he burst 
forth into songs which have rung throughout our churches, and in 
the hearts of young and old, to warm us with newer love for the 
child of Bethlehem. 

We will quote a little from the last sermon that he ever wrote, 
and hoped to preach to his people, but could not. It was written 
at the close of the year, on the text, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden ; and I will give you rest.” He begins: 


Who is this whose promise is so large to our weary and heavy-laden 
humanity, and what power has he for fulfilment? Turn back a few 
words, and you will see why he gives an invitation so universal and yet so 
absolute. His claims are announced in these remarkable words: “No 
man knoweth the Son but the Father: neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him.” Then 
follows the invitation of the text, “Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest.” Never before had fallen invitation from human lips so large and 
yet so sweet and tender. Yet that he is the mediator through whom all 
grace and comfort from the Godhead flow down to him who comes indeed 


to Christ, the experience of Christian believers has verified these eighteen 
hundred years. 
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“ Come unto me, and I will give you rest,” — rest from the heavy bur- 
dens that lie upon our poor afflicted human nature. What are they? 
And how do they roll off, and become light at the touch of Jesus, as we 
come to him? 


He goes on to speak of the different kinds of burdens under 
which we suffer. Among others, he says: — 


There are burdens of the present hour, the burdens of this world, 
which sometimes lie upon our overworked and heavy-laden humanity. 
There are two classes of persons,— people who are weighed down by 
overwork, and people who do not work at all, but live by the wealth 
wrung from the sweat and toil of the poor. These two classes Jesus had 
in his mind, both in his denunciation of those who bind heavy burdens 
and those who are crushed beneath them. Now, work is one thing, and 
a very grievous thing, in a low, depressed state of mind. It then drags you 
down to earth, even drags you into it. It is quite another thing under 
the inspiration of faith and hope, and that trust in the Divine Providence 
who weaves even our servile labor into the great mosaic of our life plan, 
which is to educate us for the higher work of heaven itself. Hence the 
invitation of Jesus to those fainting under these burdens,—-“‘ Come unto 
me,” and, though I will not remove the burden of “ labor,” I will make it 
light in the love and immortal hopes which I inspire. The weary weight 


of the world becomes light under the ecstatic joy of the faith which lights 
up the gloom of the present hour. 


He then speaks of the ills of the flesh, which he knew so well 
about ; for his aspiring soul was ever laying out plans of work for 
God and the world, and finding its wings fettered and its life 
quenched by-the pains of a wearied body. Other obstacles we 
can triumph over by the force of our wills, but, as Satan found 
out with Job, touch the flesh, and the poor, discouraged spirit 
falls toearth. It can no longer soar, but it can sublimely bear, 
as trusting Him who is invisible, This our friend exemplified in 
his declining hours, and well expresses here : — 


There is the burden of the mortal body, which sometimes becomes a 
rack of torture, ere we are permitted to leave it behind us. Well, it 
takes us a long time to learn in full the lessons which come from the 
ministries of pain; but stoical endurance changes into docile and even 
grateful acceptance of heavenly chastenings only at the feet of Him who 
drew up into his experience all our mental suffering, and hallowed it, 
and who opens above the gates of glory within which, out of great 
suffering, white robes are finally put on. 

And so the burden of the great mysterious future, the burden of the 
present time, and every weight of this unintelligible world, and the last 
burden of mortality, either roll off or are made light at the feet of Christ. 
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May his invitation come to you to-day, in all its sweetness and tender- 
ness: Come unto me, and I will give you rest. “Take my yoke upon 
you, and ‘earn of me; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 


THE COLLEGE DE FRANCE. 


M. Réville, the distinguished theologian and scholar, was con- 
secrated at Paris, the last of November, as professor in the Col- 
lége de France, by M. Fontanes, the celebrated liberal preacher 
of Havre. We had seen the fact noted before, but it is interest- 
ing to read now some of the comments made upon this event in 
our French exchange. 

It seems that the orthodox Consistory of Paris refused the 
“Temple” — we suppose this means the “Oratoire”—for the 
consecration. We cannot imagine this to have been a great loss, 
for it is a gloomy, austere-looking building; and yet it is large, 
has a national dignity, full of Huguenot memories, which make 
it probably a cherished place. Our memory of this Temple as we 
attended service there was of rather a cheerless place,— partly, 
perhaps, because we went there from Saint Roch, the most 
attractive of Catholic churches, near our hotel, where we used to 
join often in the people’s chants; partly because the building was 
large, not full, and the precentor droned, and the people did not 
look enthusiastic. And another reason was, that we remembered 
how the elder Coquerel used to preach there to a crowded house, 
and how the orthodox party refused to allow his son Athanase 
to be a colleague with the venerable Martin Paschaud, who also 
preached in that place. So we think, as our friends appear to do, 
that they did not lose much by the illiberality of the Consistory. 
They seem to be particularly pleased at the fact that they had 
with them the distinguished Dean of the Faculty at Paris, 
M. Lichtenberger, the author of the Encyclopedia of Theological 
Science, whose learning and fairness command the respect of 
all parties in the Church. M. Lichtenberger published a letter 
afterward, making the frank avowal that he had feared a little to 
take part with one like M. Fontanes, who, although a distin- 
guished preacher, he feared to be a “ Radical”; but at the same 
time he desired, in his position of Dean of the Faculty, to show 
a large spirit. He confessed that he had heard nothing from 
M. Fontanes which should prevent him from coming into com- 
munion with this branch of the Church, and that he found his 
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own impressions considerably modified in regard to the so-called 
liberal Protestants. He wished to make the amende honorable 
to the preacher whom he had so misunderstood. That which had 
profoundly touched him was the religious current of feeling 
which animated this preaching. A great elevation of thought 
united to a warmth of heart, real and yet self-contained; moral 
distinctions, revealing themselves by a fineness of perception and 
a delicacy of expression; a keen consciousness of the miseries of 
men, in face of the grandeur of God; austerity and tenderness, 
the results of a living and intimate communion with the Christ; 
the natural and not enforced absence of all aggressive polemics,— 
such was the exact impression which the radicalism of M. Fon- 
tanes of Havre had produced upon him. We have had the 
pleasure ourselves of hearing M. Fontanes at Paris, and know 
how impressive he is as a preacher; but it is a double pleasure to 
see such a testimony to the liberal faith from a man high in the 
respect of all parties, and to read the signs of the times which 
begin to echo in the Christian Church the song of the angels, 
“ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” Marrua P. Lows. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Observations concerning the Scripture Ciconomy of the Trini 
and Covenant of Redemption. By Jonathan Edwards. With’ 
an Introduction and Appendix by Robert C. Smith. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 1880. 
pp. 97. Price $1.00. ; 

At last, the long-suspected and clamorously demanded work of 

the old metaphysician has been taken from under lock and key, 

' and printed. How it came to be suspected that the unpub- 

lished fragments of Edwards’ writings were contradictory to the 

published ones, and that they were permitted to remain in manu- 
script because they contained heresy, is as great a mystery as 
ever. 

Thirty years ago, the Rev. Dr. Bushnell said that the manu- 
script, of whose existence he had heard but a few months before, 
was described to him as an @ priori argument for the Trinity, 
“the contents of which would excite a good deal of surprise, if 
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communicated to the public.” But the inquisitive Doctor, under 
the ban as he was at that time, was not permitted to see the cov- 
eted writing, because “of the nature of its contents.” And he 
further expressed “the hope that its then present custodian, Dr. 
Dwight of Portland, would disburden himself as soon as may be 
of the very important responsibility so faithfully exercised, for a 
whole century now past, by persons not more competent certainly 
than Jonathan Edwards to guard the orthodoxy of this very dis- 
tinguished name.” Neither the compliment nor the rebuke 
moved the custodian. He was as silent as Edwards’ grave. But 
the public curiosity was. sharpened; and for the last third of a 
century, every now and then, there was a suppressed or loud 
demand made for these Edwardian writings, which would show 
his lapse from Calvinism and revolt from the orthodox Trinity. 
Curiosity grew keener, as the silence of the custodian grew 
deeper. It was believed in some quarters that Edwards would 
be found to be a pretty decided Arminian and a very creditable 
Unitarian. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who can wield the 
scalpel as well as the pen, and who believed he had some trace of 
the present keepers of this treasure, just told them of it in the 
International Review of last July, and gave them a piece of his 
mind as to the wrong done both to Edwards and the public by 
the longer suppression of this precious document. Serious as the 
Doctor always is, he could not refrain from being sarcastic when 
he addressed his dumb and dignified “friends at Andover respect- 
ing the existence of a manuscript of Edwards, in which his views 
appear to have undergone a great change in the direction of 
Arianism or of Sabellianism, which is an old-fashioned Unitarian- 
ism, or, at any rate, shows a defection from his former standard 
of orthodoxy, and which its custodians, thinking it best to be 
wise as serpents in order that they might continue as harmless as 
doves, have considered it their duty towithhold from the public.” 
Keen as a rapier. Now for the rasp. “If,” continues the irre- 
pressible, stinging Doctor, “any of our friends at Andover can 
inform us what are the facts about this manuscript, such informa- 
tion would be gratefully received by many inquirers, who would 
be rejoiced to know that so able and so good a man lived to be 
emancipated from the worse than heathen conceptions which had 
so long enchained his powerful but crippled understanding.” 
Andover woke and winced, and Dr. Holmes smiled; and the pub- 
lic clamored, and cried, Shame on the suppression! They were 
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sure that Edwards had fallen from orthodoxy, if not from grace, 
or why this obstinate and persistent silence? And just at this 
point, when the combustible public were ready to burst into a 
blaze, out comes the editor of the Hartford Courant, and 
demands the publication of the manuscript, “in justice to Jona- 
than Edwards. If it is what it is reported to be, its publication 
is demanded by common morality.” Such charges and such 
demands must be met; and Rev. Tryon Edwards denied any 
knowledge of any such change in Jonathan Edwards’ opinions, 
derived from an examination of his manuscripts, now in the hands 
of Professor Park. But it was well understood that nothing 
would satisfy curiosity or allay suspicion but a publication of the 
document or documents themselves. Professor Egbert C. Smith 
is therefore permitted to edit the one which relates to the Trin- 
ity; and others will be published in the Bibliotheca Sacra, from 
time to time, till the pile is exhausted or the public satisfied. 

Now for the manuscript itself, which has caused a ferment in 
the religious curiosity of a whole generation, and which is pub- 
lished in this thin volume, of small page, and only ninety-seven 
of them. But the document covers only about a third of these 
ninety-seven pages. There are only thirty-six pages.of this mar- 
vellous essay, buttressed by eighteen pages of introduction and 
thirty-six pages of notes, the latter mostly taken from Edwards’ 
writings. Such is the size of this tremendous bomb which it had 
been proclaimed for a third of a century that Edwards had pre- 
pared to shatter the rock-ribbed system of Calvinism, and rend in 
fragments his own revolting iron dogma of human devilishness 
and God’s inhumanity. 

Properly speaking, this brief work is not a treatise on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity; but, the truth of the doctrine being 
assumed, it is a statement of the relation which these persons 
sustain to each other, and especially the relation which they sus- 
tain to each other in the work of Redemption; and into a state- 
ment of these two relations or “C£conomies,” as Edwards classes 
them, he divides his “observations.” He assumes that there are 
three persons who are equally God, by nature in all respects 
equal, who have social intercourse, consulting with each other, 
arrahging what to do and how to do it, and dividing the work 
among them. Edwards believed in a “social Trinity,” a com- 
munity of three equal Gods, He enters into no explanation of 
how the existence of these three persons can also be consistent 
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with the Divine Unity. It was evidently no part of his purpose. 
This doctrine is far enough from Sabellianism, or a Trinity of 
manifestation of one person. It is bald tritheism. 

Let us state his doctrine as nearly as possible in his own 
words. The italics are ours: — 


There is a subordination of the Persons of the Trinity in their actings 
with respect to the creature: one acts from another and under another, 
and with a dependence upon another. 

The Persons of the Trinity are not inferior to one another in glory and 
excellency of nature, ... though there be a priority of subsistence, and a 
kind of dependence of the Son in His subsistence on the Father; because, 
with respect to His subsistence, He is wholly from the Father and begotten- 
by Him, yet this is more properly called priority than superiority, as we 
ordinarily use such terms. There is dependence without inferiority of 
deity. . .. Everything in the Father is repeated, duplicated in the Son, so 
there is properly no inferiority. 

The other Persons’ acting under the Father does not arise from any 
natural subjection which would imply obligation to a superior or con- 
formity to another’s will, arising from dependence on another’s will for 
being or well-being. ... For though one proceeds from another, and so 
may be said to be in some respects dependent on another, yet it is no 
depondence of one on the will of another. 

Though a subordination of the Persons of the Trinity in their actings 
be not from any natural subjection one to another, and so must be con- 
ceived as established by mutual and free agreement, . . . whereby they 
formed themselves into a society, yet this agreement... is not merely 
arbitrary, founded on nothing but the mere pleasure of the members of 
this society. But it is fit that the order of the acting.of the Persons of 
the Trinity should be agreeable to the order of this subsisting. As the 
Father is the jirst in the order of subsisting, so He should be jirst in the 
order of acting. The other two Persons are from the Father in their sub- 
sistence, . . . naturally originated from Him, act from Him, and in depend- 
ence on Him. As the Father, with respect to the subsistence, is the fountain 
of the deity, wholly and entirely so, so He should be the fountain of all-the 
acts of the deity. Therefore, as decency requires it, the Persons of the 
Trinity all consent to this order, and establish it by agreement. 

This order of action of the Trinity we must conceive was made prior to 
the covenant [or method] of redemption. 


The covenant of redemption, or the parts which the different 
Persons in the Trinity agreed to act in “the redemption of a cer- 
tain number of fallen men,” must not be confounded with the 
covenant of nature, so to speak, by which they determine the 
parts they should act in the general affairs of the universe. 
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“his,” says Edwards, to quote = his words, “ is pe de- 
duced from the following things”: 


It is the determination of God the Father, whether there,shall be any 
such thing admitted as redemption of sinners. It is His law, majesty, and 
authority, as supreme Ruler, Legislator, and Judge, that is here contemned. 

. He is everywhere represented [in Scripture] as the Person among the 
Persons of the Trinity who is especially injured by sin, and who deter- 
mines whether He will on any terms forgive sinners; but He determines 
that redemption shall be allowed evidently before the covenant of redemp- 
tion [or the parts the different Persons of the Trinity shall act in that 
work] is agreed upon. 

Nothing is more plain from the Scriptures than that the Father chooses 
the Person that shall be the Redeemer, and appoints Him; and that the 
Son has His authofity in His office wholly from Him. Hence it is evident 
that the ceconomy [or agreement] by which the Father is Head of the 
Trinity is prior to the covenant of redemption. The Father is invested 
with the right to act as the Head of the Trinity before the Son is invested 
with the office of mediator. . .. Otherwise, all the Persons in the Trinity 
would unite in investing the Son with his office of Redeemer, and not the 
Father only, who by the necessary relations of the Persons of the Trinity 
is the Head of it. 


Edwards now enters upon an exposition of the parts sustained 
by the different Persons in the Trinity in the work or Covenant 
of Redemption : — 


It is the Father that begins that great transaction of the eternal Cov- 
enant of Redemption, is the first mover in it, and acts in every respect as 
Head of that affair. He determines to allow a redemption, and for whom 
it shall be. [So the other two persons of the Trinity have no voice in 
selecting who shall be redeemed.] He pitches upon the Person for a Re- 
deemer, He proposes the matter to Him, offers Him authority for the office, 
proposes precisely what He shall do, as the terms of man’s redemption, 
and all the work that He should perform in this affair, and the reward He 
should receive, and the success He should have. And herein the: Father 
acts in the capacity in which He is already established; namely, that of 
Head of the Trinity and all their concerns, and the fountain of all things 
that appertain to the deity and its glorification and communication. 

Yet it is not merely by virtue of His ceconomical prerogative that He 
orders, determines, and prescribes all that He does order and prescribe 
relating to it....He does many things that He does in the work of 
redemption in the exercise of a new right that He acquires by a new estab- 
lishment, a free covenant entered into between Him and His Son, in 
entering into which covenant the Son (though he acts on the proposal of 
the Father) yet acts as one wholly in His own right as much as the 
Father, being not under subjection to consent to what is proposed to Him, 
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but acting of Himself. So the Son came into subjection and obligation 
to the Father in this affair freely. So that He merits infinitely of the 
Father in entering into and fulfilling these engagements. By this ceco- 
nomical prerogative [that is, by his necessary rank or place in the 
Trinity] merely, the Father can direct and prescribe to the other Persons 
in the Trinity in all things not below their ceconomical characters, but 
in nothing else, unless invested with a right by the free consent of the others, 
and in the work of redemption by that of His Son. 

This subordination by the Covenant of Redemption of the Son to the 
Father is agreeable to the ceconomy [or natural relation] of the Persons 
of the Trinity. For by that ceconomy the Son is already under the 
Father as His Head. That the Father should be servant to the Son 
would be contrary to the ceconomy of and natural order of the Persons of 
the Trinity. 


While Edwards thinks that the Holy Spirit was not called to 
any special office in the Covenant of Redemption, yet he suggests 
that “the affair was concerted by all the Persons, and determined 
by the perfect consent of all, and that there was a consultation 
among the three Persons about it, as much doubtless as about the 
creating of man, and so there was a joint agreement of all, but 
not properly a covenant between them all. The Holy Spirit is 
not a party covenanting.” 


All the Son’s authority and rule in the universe as Lord and Judge of 
all, He receives from the Father ; for this does not belong to the Son, but 
to the Father, by the ceconomy [natural relation of the Persons] of the 
Trinity. It is the Father that is ceconomically the King of Heaven and 
Earth, Law-giver and Judge of all. Therefore, when the Son is made so, 
He is by the Father advanced into His throne, by having the Father’s 
authority committed to Him to rule in His name and as His vicegerent, 
and this vicarious dominion of the Son will continue to the end of the 
world, when things will return to be administered by the Trinity only 
according to their ceconomical order [that is, the Father will assume 
what of right as Head of the Trinity belongs to Him]. 

Not only does the Son receive a new dignity of station which does not 
belong to Him merely by the ceconomy [constitution] of the Trinity, but 
the disposal of the Holy Spirit is committed to Him. This also will be 
resigned at the end of the world. But this subjection of the Holy Spirit 
to the Son is no abasement, for it is no lower sort of subjection than that 
which the Holy Spirit is in to the Son by the ceconomy [constitution] of 
the Trinity. The Holy Spirit, not being humiliated, receives no reward 
for His part in the work of redemption. The Covenant of Redemption is 
only between two Persons of the Trinity, the Father and the Son. 


Such is an outline, mostly in his own words, of Edwards’ view 
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of the relation of the Persons of the Trinity to each other eco- 
nomically and by the Covenant of Redemption. Under the title, 
“Corol” [corollary], he sums up what he has said as follows: — 

From the things that have been observed, it appears to be unreason- 
able to suppose, as some do, that the Sonship of the second Person in the 
Trinity consists only in the relation He bears to the Father in His mediatorial 
character ; and that His generation or proceeding from the Father as a 
Son consists only in His being appointed, constituted, and authorized of 
the Father to the office of mediator; and that there is no other priority of 
the Father to the Son but that which is voluntarily established in the 
Covenant of Redemption. For it appears by what has been said that 
the priority of the Father to the Son is, in the order of nature, before the 
Covenant of Redemption. And it appears evidently to be so, even by the 
scheme of those now mentioned who suppose the contrary. For they 
suppose that it is the Father who by His power constitutes the Son in 
His office of Mediator,-and so that the Mediator is His Son, i.e., is made 
a Mediator by Him, deriving His being in that office wholly from Him. 
But, if so, they suppose the Father, in the ceconomy of the Trinity, to be 
before the Son or above Him (and so to vest with authority, and thus to 
constitute and authorize the other Person in the Trinity) before that Per- 
son is thus authorized, which is by the Covenant of Redemption, and con- 
sequently that this superiority of the Father is antecedent to that cov- 
enant. And the whole tenor of the Gospel exhibits the same thing. For 
that represents the wondrous love and grace of God as appearing in appoint- 
ing and constituting His own, only begotten, and well-beloved Son to be our 
Mediator, which would be absurd, if he were not God’s Son till after He 
was appointed to be our Mediator. 


No new view is here presented of the subject. No difficulties 
are removed, nor are any new methods of removing them sug- 
gested. Edwards affirms, asserts; but proves nothing. His 
views, as well as all other views of the Trinity, are easily shown 
to be absurd; and the whole doctrine, in all its Protean forms, 
might be banished, were not all arguments powerless before the 
plea of mystery, Mystery! For example, how can one who 
depends upon any other or any thing be self-existent? How can 
one who is prior to another yet not be before him? Edwards 
says the Father is prior to the Son, then the Son is not eternal. 
Peter, James, and John can as easily be proved to be but one per- 
son as Edwards’ three persons in the Trinity can be proved to be 
but ore person. These persons in the Trinity “consult” together, 
“ agree ” together, lay out work for each other together, choose a 
head, obey the head, and yet one of them is the head by nature, 
by necessity, “ economically ” ! 
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The expectant world will be disappointed, and the liberals will 
gain no support by the contents of this waif. It might as well 
have perished. It only shows how strangely and illogically 4 
great man can write, who is dealing with absurdities, like a geog- 
rapher who should attempt to construct a map of the world, 
assuming an inverted position for every object which he delin- 
eated. It would be a waste of ink and time to point out the 
absurdities which fill every page and almost every period of this 
work. They are too prominent to escape the most careless 
reader’s notice. We thought at first that we would include in 
brackets a notice of them, but it was evident that we should 
equal the space of the text with our notes, and gave it up. The 
book reads to us more like the vagaries of a dream than like the 


work of the great metaphysician of the western continent. 
R. P. 8. 
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